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THE ALLIED FLEET AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE DARDANELLES, 








MUST WE RELINQUISH OUR TRADE WITH GERMANY? 


HILE INDIGNANT DENUNCIATION is poured 
upon England’s long-range blockade of Germany by 
some of our editorial observers, who call it an ‘“‘in- 

defensible misuse of sea-power,”’ an attempt at ‘‘international 
bullying,” and even ‘‘a new form of piracy,” our State Depart- 
ment characterizes it more diplomatically as ‘‘a course of action 
previously unknown to international law.’’ The specific pro- 
hibitions laid down last week in Britain’s Orders in Council may 
be briefly restated as follows: 1. No merchant vessels from any 
port shall be allowed to proceed to any German port. 2. No 
merchant vessels shall be allowed to sail from any German port. 
3. Ships sailing from one neutral port to another with goods 
ultimately destined for Germany may be arrested. 4. Ships 
sailing between neutral ports with goods originally from Ger- 
many may be arrested. In response to an inquiry by our State 
Department, however, assurances have been given by both En- 
gland and France that these operations will not be conducted 
outside of European waters, including the Mediterranean. 
Great Britain’s most concise official statement of the situation is 
contained in the following sentence: 

“The British fleet has instituted a blockade effectively con- 


trolling by cruiser cordon all passage to and from Germany 
by sea.” 


If this new form of blockade is effective, says a Washington 
dispatch to the Boston Transcript, the loss to the United States 


in customs revenue alone will be approximately $100,000 a day. 
Certain notes of protest from our Government against specific 
infringements of neutral rights by the belligerents have already 
been discust in these pages. The next move, according to a 
Washington correspondent of the New York Evening Post, will 
be a blanket protest covering all such encroachments as are 
implied in the policies laid down by Germany, Great Britain, 
and France. The same correspondent goes on to suggest that 
no radical change in the situation is probable ‘‘until there has 
been a big naval battle.” As he puts it: 

‘“‘The conciliatory tone of the answers of all the Powers has 
created a favorable impression, but it does not lessen the belief 
that there will be no decided change in the fundamental situation 
until there has been a big naval battle, and one side or the other 
has secured absolute control of the sea. Naval officers regard 
this feature of the situation as underlying the whole problem.” 


Many papers dwell on the partial parallel between the recent 
British Orders in Council and those of 1807, which led up to a 
declaration of war by the United States in 1812. ‘‘It is clear, 
that the possible courses of action are the same which were open 
to our fathers,” declares the New York American, which goes 
on to say: 


‘‘We can submit to orders of foreign Powers, permit our 
neutral commerce to be destroyed, our flag to be insulted and 
degraded to the office of disguising foreign ships, and become 
contemptible in the eyes of the whole sneering world. Or, we 
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can declare. war against any Power that molests commerce 
voyaging under the American flag, as our forefathers did. 

‘““We ean lay an embargo and cease all trading with Europe 
until Europe's warring rulers have had their fill of fighting. Or 
we can reenact the non-intercourse law of 1809 and refuse to 
trade with such countries as refuse to recognize the neutral 
rights of our commerce on the high seas. 

“One of these courses we must pursue. Because if we do not 
adopt one of the three active methods of reprisal and re- 
sistance, then we must accept the first and eat the dirt of sub- 
mission. There is no escape from that logic. 

‘Whatever course it is decided to pursue, we should all stand 
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“In a short time it will become apparent that Great Britain 
has made a gigantic blunder by thus antagonizing the peacefy 
nations of the world. Her plan is unworkable, for two reasons: 
First, the Allies will not permjt their soldiers in Germany to }p 
starved, which would be necessary and inevitable if Britain’s 
blockade were effective; and, secondly, the neutral nations of the 
world will not permit their commerce to be destroyed. They 
will go to war against Great Britain, if nothing short of war will 
break her grip upon the ocean.” 

Both Germany's ‘‘war-zone’’ decree and Great Britain's 
‘*Orders in Council,” declares the St. Louis Republic, * challenge 


immemorial neutral rights and are founded in jp. 








justice.” 
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Wilson says the situation is slowly adjusting itself. 





“I TOLD HIM HE HAD NO D—— RIGHT TO SINK MY BOAT.” 


But despite this vigorous protest from Captain H. H. Kiehne, of the William P. 
Frye (whose picture appears above his ship), Captain Thierichens did what he con- of 
sidered his duty. The sinking of the American ship by the commander of the Prin: 
Eitel Friedrich has been taken up with the German Government, and President 


They are, in short, ‘just attempts at 
international bullying.’’ As the New York World 
sees it, “the rights of neutrals on the ocean are 
being sacrificed as much to the caution-or timidity 
of the belligerents as to their arrogance.” For 


“Tf Germany, with one of the greatest of navies, 
had been willing to risk its high-sea fleet in battle. 
it would not have resorted to the savagery of its 
submarine war-zone, menacing friends and foes 
alike. 

“If Great Britain, always boastful of its sea- 
power, had been willing to use it effectively at the 
start, it would have blockaded Germany instead of 
blockading the commerce of neutral nations. 

“To excuse its naval inaction, Germany has 
nothing to offer but the plea that the chances of 
: defeat were too great. It will keep its battle- 
ships in the Kiel Canal, safe from harm, until 
successful fighting is reasonably certain. 

; “To explain its refusal to blockade the coast 

| of Germany, thereby challenging and_ probably 
; forcing a sea-fight, Great Britain has nothing to 
offer but the plea that, since the arrival of the sub- 
marine, blockading operations are exceedingly 
dangerous. 

“We thus have two great naval Powers declin- 
ing fair and manly combat with each other, but 
both levying a kind of war against neutrals in the 
expectation that by such methods they will inflict 
serious economic damage upon their foes. What 
they do to their peaceable neighbors is a matter 
of secondary importance.” 





The New York 7Telegraph would have us notify 
Great Britain that ‘if Germany is to be blockaded 
the British fleet must effectively patrol the coasts 
and take its chances with the submarine menace.” 
Many other papers, while not urging this par- 
ticular point, agree that the matter calls for a vigor- 
ous protest from the United States on behalf of all 
neutral nations. ‘‘The British order speaks its 
own condemnation,” says the Philadelphia Record, 
and the Boston Transcript declares that ‘‘our 
Government’s duty to protest is plain.”” England 
by no right except the right 
might,’’ declares the Boston Globe, and_ the 
Pittsburg Leader suggests that ‘‘the right sort of 
reprisal would be to stop all shipments of all 
kinds from the United States, which would put 


imposes her decree 








by our Government. This is no time for the ordinary disputes 
of politics. It is a serious time, when Americans must walk 
warily, but shoulder to shoulder. And it is emphatically a 
time to drop unpatriotic and unbecoming and unneutral par- 
tizanship; a time to be neither pro-British nor pro-German, but 
solely pro-American.” 


A “gigantic blunder” is all the Washington Post can see in 
Great Britain’s novel plan for starving Germany into sub- 
mission, for if it is effective the first to suffer will be the hundreds 
of thousands of French, Russian, and British prisoners. ‘‘ Would 
the German Government take pains to feed the prisoners of war 
first while Germans themselves were starving?’’ asks The Post, 


which adds: 


an end to this war in a way that perhaps some 
folk in Europe have not figured upon.” ‘‘The subject is very 
grave in its relation to neutrals,’ remarks the Springfield 
Republican, which adds: 

“Tt is entirely possible that certain new military and naval 
conditions peculiar to the present conflict may require some 
recasting of the law of war and the law of neutrality, but, if 
that be the ease, all the more imperative is it that the voice of 
the neutral world should be heard and its just demands should 
not be ignored.” 

At the same time, Great Britain’s new kind of blockade is 
not without its apologists in the American press. ‘*The sub- 
marine has blown old laws of blockade into snuthereens,”’ de- 
clares the New York Herald. The effeetive carrying out of the 
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British Orders in Council, says the New York Times, ‘‘ would be 
a olockade’’—without certain drastic features, such as the con- 
fiseation of cargoes. ‘‘Undoubtedly,”’ admits the Philadelphia 
Record, ‘‘the British Government has tried to frame its order 
in such a way as to cause the minimum of loss to citizens of 
neutral countries, and there is no suggestion .of the German 
practise of blowing up neutral vessels at sight because they 
might belong to a belligerent.” By finally admitting that her 
program amounts to a modified blockade, says the New York 
Evening Post, Great Britain eliminates the main point in contro- 
yersy, and ‘‘neutrals now know where they stand.” Moreover— 

“England has the right to exert her sea-power to the full in 


blockading Germany. It does not lie in the mouth 
of America to object to this. The United States 


‘‘Note No. 1.—United States to Great Britain and Germany 
suggests restricted use of mines, abandonment of submarine at- 
tacks on merchantmen, and passage of foodstuffs to Germany by 
Great Britain, on condition that such foodstuffs be distributed 
to the civil population under American supervision. 

“Note No. II.—Germany’s reply to No. I accepts condi- 
tionally most of the American suggestions. 

‘‘Note No. III.—British reply to No. I rejects all the Amer- 
ican suggestions because of Germany’s alleged non-acceptance 
and also because of Germany’s alleged improper and barbarous 
conduct of the war, the particulars of which are cited. The 
British defend their foodstuffs policy by German precedents; 
declare the British blockade and German submarine policy seek 
the same ends, but the English program protects the lives and 
properties of neutrals and non-combatants. 





maintained a blockade which injured British trade 





and industry much more than this British blockade 
will injure ours. The American blockade lasted 
forfour years. The present one may not be main- 
tained more than six or eight months. It was the 
blockade of the Confederate ports that, in the 
opinion of so competent a student of our Civil War 
as Charles Francis Adams, did more than even our 
armies in the field to break down the Confederacy. 
And nowhere will it be better understood than 
in Germany that the total cutting off of her ex- 
ports and imports by sea will be a harder blow 
at her than ten British army corps could strike. 
To predict the military consequences would be 
rash. This constricting iron ring about Germany 
may lead her rulers to venture a desperate trial of 
naval strength with England. The German battle- 
ships may come out. On the other hand, if the 
conviction graduall, settles down upon Germany 
that she ean not win in this war, it may be decided 
to be good policy to keep the fleet intact, as a form 
of trading material when the time comes to discuss 
the terms of peace.” 


While holding that we should register a protest 
“for the sake of the record, and to assure. our 
future position with regard to all such matters,” 
the New York Evening Mail goes on to say: 


“As a matter of actual fact, it may as well be 
recognized that the Allied Powers are foreed to 
take the step that they are taking, and that they 
have the power to make a blockade effective in one 
way if not in another. 

‘We are also bound to remember that the neutral 
commerce ‘of the world rests upon the protection 
of the Allied Powers. If the navies now at war 
were fighting out their battles in the Atlantic and 
Pacifie oceans, and chasing neutral ships over all 
the seas for what they were respectively pleased to 
consider contraband, we should have very little 
commerce at present with any country.” 





Our own State Department, in one of its notes to 
Great Britain, admits the possibility that ‘the 
methods of modern naval warfare, particularly in 
the use of the submarine for both defensive and 
offensive operations, may make the former means 
of maintaining a blockade a physical impossi- 
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After surviving the naval battles off Coronel and the Falklands, she met her fate 
at the guns of three British cruisers off the Chilean coast on March 14. 








THE GERMAN CRUISER DRESDEN. 








bility.” And Frederic R. Coudert, an authority 
on international law, after analyzing the British Orders in 
Council, concludes that they ‘‘are fairly within the spirit of 
blockades as they existed both in our history and in that of for- 
eign nations.” While the British course ‘‘is frankly extra- 
legal,” remarks the New York Evening Sun, it is probably 
supported and reenforeed by ‘‘a considerable body of theories 
and precedents”; and consequently, this paper adds, the “ case 
will prove to be one for diplomatic discussion rather than 
peremptory settlement.” 

Six notes exchanged between the United States and the 
belligerents were published in full last week. The main points 
in each are thus summarized by the New York Sun: 


“Note No. IV.—United States asks Franze and Great Britain 
how neutral-owned goods are to be treatea when detained and 
how blockade rights are assumed without the declaration of a 
blockade; recognizes that changed conditions of warfare affect 
blockade, but asks what radius the operations will have. 

‘‘Note No. V.—British reply to IV asserts that the blockade 
will be maintained, but without confiscation and penalties, and 
therefore is less irksome to neutrals than a regular blockade. 
Assurances are given that operations will be confined to European 
and Mediterranean waters. 

“Note No. VI.—France, in reply to IV, invites a comparison 
between the ‘inhuman practise’ of Germany and the ‘considerate’ 
policy of the Allies. She justifies the blockade on the ground 
of changed conditions of naval warfare and the German sub- 
marine program.” 
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KILLING FOREIGNERS IN MEXICO 


NUCH DISQUIETING DEVELOPMENTS in Mexico City 
as “the killing of McManus, the American, with the insult 
to the American flag that had been raised to protect him; 

the murder of a Swedish subject, the killing of five Spaniards, 
and the looting of the homes of French, British, and German 
subjects” have, according to one Washington correspondent, 
led Army and Navy officers to expect that Mexican intervention 
may be forced on the United States any day. And similar 
conclusions are exprest in many 


say that on the morning of the 11th, when the Zapatista soldiers 
entered Mexico City, a party went straight to the home of 
Mr. McManus, a wealthy and prominent American living jn 
the outskirts of the city. The United States flag was flying 
over the door, and the house had been placed under the seal of 
the Brazilian Consulate. It is not known who fired the first 
shot, but our papers know of no disagreement about the fact 
that the soldiers went with hostile intent, and it is generally 
understood that the motive was revenge for the death of sey onal 
of their fellows killed in a raid on the MeManus house during 
their previous occupancy of the 





editorial columns. But Mr. 
John R. Silliman, an Adminis- 
tration agent with Carranza, 
told the Vera Cruz newspaper 
men: ‘‘You ean say that it is 
completely certain that the 
Washington Government is not 
prepared to effect any armed 
intervention in Mexico.” And 
there is President Wilson’s re- 
mark to White House callers 
on the same day to the effect 
that he is fully convinced that 
the murderers of John B. 
MeManus will be adequately 
punished, and full reparation 
made by Villa and Zapata. 
When the Brazilian Minister 
demanded redress of General 
Salazar, the Zapatista com- 
mander in the capital, he was 
met with fair promises of in- 
vestigation and punishment. 
General Villa has declared in a 
signed statsment for the press: 
“‘T will insist that, if such a 
crime against the Republic 
has been committed, the man 
or men responsible be brought 
before me and punished as 
such traitors deserve.’’ Per- 
haps even more hopeful is the 
fact that last week, after the 
evacuation of Mexico City by 
Jeneral Obregon and its occu- 
pation by one of Zapata’s 
generals, Provisional President 
de la Garza returned to the 





AN AMERICAN VICTIM OF MEXICAN DISORDER. 


John B. McManus supplied the children of Mexico City with milk, 
and drove a cart himself during the battle in the city two years ago. 
But he aroused the enmity of some of Zapata's followers, and once 
killed several who attacked his home. On March 11 he was killed 
by Zapatistas under the very shadow of the Stars and Stripes. 


city. After the encounter of 
the 11th, as the New York 
Sun reports the story, 


**MeManus’s hat was found 
filled with bullet-holes, while 
his body was literally shot 
to pieces, indicating that the 
Mexicans fired into it even 
after he was dead. Whether 
MeManus killed any of the 
attacking party or not is not 
stated.” 


In its demand for repara- 
tion our Government faces a 
difficult task in placing the 
responsibility and in exacting 
a penalty—in ease that should 
be necessary—without recourse 
to drastic action on a large 
seale. A Villa agent in Wash- 
ington agreed that reparation 
would certainly be made if 
Mr. MeManus were found to 
have been killed by an irre- 
sponsible group of soldiers. 
But, he added: 

“There are certain features 
about the MeManus case 
which give rise to a suspicion 
that the deceased might not 
have been entirely without 
fault. If, as stated, he was 
guilty of having killed three 
Zapatistas when the latter 
entered Mexico City, some 
months ago, it is equally 
possible that he might have 
been detected in sniping on 
Wednesday last, when the 
same troops again entered the 








city and set up the semblance 

of a real government, with the supposed backing of both Villa 
and Zapata. An agreement, too, was made with the Car- 
ranzistas at Vera Cruz, whereby the Vera Cruz-Mexico railroad 
was to be kept open to allow the exit of foreigners from the 
capital and the ingress of food and supplies. In Yucatan, where 
Carranza’s ‘“‘blockade”’ order gave the State Department a 
diminutive imitation of its great problem across the Atlantic, 
the First Chief’s change of mind and the presence of American 
war-ships at Progreso stilled the fears of foreign residents and 
released cargoes of the sisal hemp, without which binder-twine 
could not be made to tie up the sheaves of our next summer's 
wheat-crop. 

Meanwhile, the McManus murder is being discust in our press 
as a conspicuous and typical instance of the sort of thing that 
foreigners in Mexico have been experiencing or living in constant 
fear of during these months of revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion. Press accounts, based on such part of the Brazilian 
Minister’s report as was given out at the State Department, 


capital. In that case, he may 
have been shot by way of 
reprisal, which circumstances would tend to relieve the Mexican 
Government from responsibility.” 

The earlier incident has been vividly described by the chief 
actor in a letter written to his sister in Chicago, and printed in 
the Chicago and New York papers. In another illuminating 
and somewhat prophetie letter, Mr. McManus told his sister 
what he thought of the powers existent in both Mexico and 
Washington. This letter reads, as quoted in part in a Chicago 
dispatch to the New York Sun: 


“T am afraid that the present outfit will not last long in 
power. They will simply remain here in Mexico City until 
they accumulate a few millions in the treasury, then they will 
depart, leaving the city with no military protection. This will 
permit the Zapatistas to start sacking the town, and experience 
has shown that they respect no foreign flag. I have a large 
American flag on a staff over thé doorway, and it is no more 
respected than a dish-rag, I am ashamed to acknowledge. 

“It is too bad that a man like Teddy did not take the chair 
instead of the present schoolmaster that thinks he is holding 
down the job.” 
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Editorial comment following the MeManus shooting gener- 
ally voices a demand for reparation, since ‘‘a citizen of this 
country has been murdered by bandits and his blood cries from 
the ground,” and warns our Government that it must take note 
of the slaughter of foreigners of various nationalities in Mexico. 
Many editors are being forced by this incident to the conclusion 
that the President may soon be forced to interfere in Mexico. 
And, says the Louisville Post, 


“When he interferes, it will be in a form most effective. It 
will be an interference that will benefit Mexico primarily and 
principally, but it will restore peace and order and personal 
rights and property rights, and will mark a new era in the 
development of the material resources of Mexico, under which 
prosperity will come to that distracted nation, which none of her 
own statesmen seems able to conceive.” 


On the other hand, the Rochester Herald reminds us that we 
have had many eases of this kind 


LIQUOR VIEWS OF THE PROHIBITION WAVE 


HE TRIUMPHAL COMMENT of the prohibition 

papers on the phenomenal progress of prohibitory 

legislation in the various States of the Union, especially 
in the South and West, was presented in our issue of Mareh 13. 
We now turn to the liquor organs to learn what the interests 
most immediately affected have to say concerning this on- 
rushing “‘dry wave’’—or “prohibition cyclone” as one of them 
calls it. To the brewery and distillery interests nineteen dry 
States and the promise of more to come might naturally be 
expected to afford anything but a cheerful spectacle. Yet 
the gloom revealed by a perusal of such liquor papers as have 
reached us does not seem to be entirely without mitigation. 
For, predict the New York Brewers’ Journal and the Columbus 
Liberal Advocate, the prohibition tide, now so strongly at the flood, 


will soon be ebbing with the same 





inthis country, notably the lyneh- 
ing of a number of Italians in 
New Orleans. And “Italy did 
not go to war with us, but per- 
mitted us to apologize and in- 
demnify the families of the men 
thus unlawfully put to death.” 
The Washington Star, doubting 
if any one in Mexico can be held 
responsible for the MeManus 
killing, thinks that all Americans 
should be commanded to leave, 
“with distinct warning that they 
remain in Mexico at their own 
risk.”” The present, says the Bal- 
timore News, is one of those rare 
occasions when ‘“‘even apparently 
abject toleration is compatible 
with national dignity.”” This is 
chiefly because ‘‘we are con- 





cerned, as directly as any neutral 





rapidity. ‘‘There was a time,” 
says The Brewers’ Journal, ‘‘ when 
we had about twenty prohibition 
States, and some of them, being 
very large ones, right here in the 
East; but they all abandoned the 
ridiculous fad when the people 
had discovered that it was a 
quack medicine for an evil that 
can be eradicated by rational 
education only.’’ Between 1850 
and ‘1856, The Liberal Advocate 
reminds us, ‘‘thirteen States 
adopted prohibition, but of those 
thirteen Maine is the only one 
that has not repealed the law, 
and there it was only sustained 
at the last election by [a margin 
of] less than 800 votes.”’ And as 
history repeats itself, it adds, ‘‘it 
is only a question of a year or two 








Power ean be, in a great conflict, 
with the issues of which the do- 
ings of the Carranzistas and the 
Zapatistas compare as disorderly conduct compares with murder.” 


Yet it is admitted even by papers deprecating intervention 
that if our warnings to Mexican leaders ‘‘are not to be rated as 
mere wind, we must be prepared to show that we mean what 
we say.’’ General Carranza’s reply to our Government’s note 
of warning concerning the safety of foreigners, was quoted in 
our issue of last week. This, the correspondents say, was not 
thought very satisfactory at Washington, and President Wilson 
answered with a dispatch to Carranza in which the latter was 
frankly warned that the American notes ‘‘contain some matters 
which touch the very safety of Mexico itself and the whole pos- 
sible course of its future history.’”’ ‘To speak less plainly,” said 
the President, ‘‘ would be to conceal from you a terrible risk 
which no lover of Mexico should care to run.” 

Mexican affairs have been so chaotic sinee the division of the 
Constitutionalist forces that a description of the various hostile 
factions is weleome. The following explanation is found in a 
Washington dispatch to the New York Times; 


“The five factions operating in the field consist of the Villa- 
Zapata coalition, controlling a broad strip running south from 
the American border to Southern Mexico; the Carranza forces, 
which oceupy the eastern seaboard and some garrisons on the 
west coast; the forces of Gen. Eulalio Gutierrez, occupying 
portions of the States of San Luis Potosi and Nuevo Leon; the 
bands of Gen. Inez Salazar, operating in the States of Chi- 
huahua and Sonora in the vicinity of the Mexican Northwestern 
Railroad; and independent troops of the State of Yucatan, in re- 
volt against Carranza and not affiliated with any other faction.” 


COMING HIS WAY. 
—Corey in the Chicago Herald. 


until the wave subsides and the 
various States return to regula- 
tion in place of illicit sale.” 
Others find comfort in the thought that ‘‘ prohibition does not 
prohibit,” and in support of this belief point to the statistics of 
the United States Internal Revenue Department to show that 
the per-capita consumption of alcoholic beverages is steadily 
increasing despite the steady growth of prohibition legislation. 
Thus in The National Bulletin we find the following striking 
table, based, it is claimed, on official figures: Gallons 
1899—With six million people living under “dry”’ laws, the Capita 
combined consumption of malt and spirituous beverages 


Ss igo 30 kee pew aad ore k RAINS Oe oO Se MAS Ce ee ob 16.91 
1907—With thirty-five million people living under ‘‘dry’’ laws, 

the combined consumption of these beverages was...... 23.58 
1914—With forty-eight million people living under ‘“‘dry’’ laws, 

the combined consumption of these beverages was...... 25.00 


Citing these figures, the San Francisco Pacific Wine, Brewing, 
and Spirit Review arraigns prohibition in the following terms: 


‘*Prohibition in any form does not accomplish its aim, but 
does accomplish loss of revenue by depriving the common- 
wealth and the nation of the taxes on the beverages. It results 
in increased criminality by making dishonest those men who 
previously were in an honest business, and by the creation of the 
boot-legger and moonshiner. It results in increased insanity, 
as prohibition introduces drugs, vile patent medicines, and 
dangerous substitutes into the community. It results in in- 
creased poverty, as many employees of the liquor and allied 
industries are deprived of their means of livelihood. It results 
in increased taxation on the mass of the citizens because the 
resulting deficit must be made up by them.” 


William Mida, whose journal, Mida’s Criterion (Chicago), 
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has -represented the trade for thirty years, contributes this 
interesting discussion of the situation: 


“Tt should almost go without saying that while such a closing 
of territory must be regarded as spoliation and ruthless destruc- 
tion of business built up by a lifetime of effort, it is, on the 
other hand, hailed as their day of opportunity by mail-order 
houses as well as by the illicit trade that invariably springs up 
in the wake of prohibition. 

‘** Another evil that ensues from prohibition is the elimination 
of responsible houses of established reputation supplying high- 
grade meritorious goods, replacing them by a class of dealers 
working outside of the pale of the law, and who, conscious of the 
temporary tenure of their operations, and, therefore, without 
incentive to establish a reputation, furnish goods of lowest 
grade regardless of how it affects their patrons, and having but 
one aim in view—big profits for least value... .... 

** Mida’s Criterion, the journal we have published for the last 
thirty years, has always stood for strict regulation and obedience 
to law, but at the same time holding that societarian changes 
should be evolved by education and training, which is much 
more permanent than the seemingly more rapid mode of im- 
patient reformers, who would force a whole nation to change its 
habite In a.d@y....<.s- 

‘Briefly, in regard to the spread of State-wide prohibition 
we may add that no State has prohibited the importation of 
liquor to individual consumers, or can do so under the Federal 
Constitution, and as long as this right endures the effect of 
recent statutes will be merely a changing of the channels of 
distribution.” 


Another interesting point of view is exprest by T. M. Gilmore, 
president of the National Model License League and publisher 
of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular (New York). Writing 
from Los Angeles, Mr. Gilmore reports that on all sides in 
Southern California he hears the remark: ‘‘ The saloon is doomed, 
and liquors must seek new channels.’”’ Among those expressing 
this view he quotes a liquor salesman and a brewery president. 
Said the latter: ‘‘To save the business, we must let go of the 
saloon.”” Mr. Gilmore himself goes on to say: 


“This so-called prohibition movement is not prohibition at 
all, and the millions behind it do not intend to be prohibited, 
but it is a mighty protest, a blind striking out, and the object 
aimed at is the saloon. ...... 

‘*There is to be no prohibition in Oregon, or Washington, or 
Colorado, just as there is no prohibition in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, or other so-called prohibition States, and the 
people know there is to be no prohibition, and the people would 
not have voted in favor of these laws had they not known that 
they would not prohibit. 

“It is time for the liquor trade to realize that there is no 
prohibition territory in this country—nor any prohibition senti- 
ment. People do not want to destroy distilleries, wineries, 
breweries, ete., nor do they want to lose revenues, but the 
saloon has become the ‘red flag,’ and all that stands in the way 
of its destruction is in great peril. The saloon has sins enough 
of its own, but it has also been charged with all of the crimes and 
indiscretions of mankind, and it will have to pay the penalty. 

““Take the State-wide bill passed over the Governor’s veto in 
Alabama the other day, and can any one call it a prohibitory 
measure after reading the following paragraph: ‘But this in- 
hibition does not include, and nothing in this act shall affect, 
the social serving of such liqvors or beverages in private 


2999 


residences’ ? 
There is something ominous in the sweeping advance of 
prohibition legislation, Mr. Gilmore admits, ‘‘but before the 


trade takes panic it would be well to stop and consider.”’ And 
he goes on to say: 


“Do these drastic laws mean that the people are ready and 
willing to give up the use of wine, beer, and whisky? 

“Tf so—then good-night! 

“*Tf, on the other hand, these stern reformers turn a deaf ear— 
in every case—to the pleadings of the Webb-Kenyon law and 
provide with care that the mail-order channel for supplying 
liquors to consumers shall be left wide open, and shall not be 
interfered with by legislation of any sort, then be assured that 
prohibition is not a part of the program, and be further assured 
that in time the local sale of liquor, under new regulations, will 
be resumed.” 
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COLORADO’S NEW EFFORT TO OUST 
JUDGE LINDSEY 


NEW TURN in the campaign of Judge Lindsey’s foes in 
Denver appears in their latest effort, which does not 
try to defeat or depose the Judge, but merely aims to leg- 

islate his court out of existence and leave him, like Mohammed’s 
coffin, suspended in mid-air. His enemies do not expect the 
East to approve their attempt, but, says one of them, ‘Colorado 
has had enough of him, and the East may take him and welcome 
when the time comes.”’ Judging from the comments in the 
Eastern press, the estimate of Eastern friendship for Lindsey is 
correct enough, but, according to the Denver dispatches, the 
Colorado enmity is still to be proved. There are at least two 
opinions of the Judge in Colorado. The Lindsey issue was 
raised by the passage in the lower House of the State legislature 
‘of bills reorganizing some of the State courts in such a way as 
to abolish the now famous Lindsey Juvenile Court as at present 
constituted. But the consequent stories of legislative scandal, 
with the arrest of one legislator and the moves to investigate the 
conduct of both Judge Lindsey and some of his accusers, halted 
the progress of these measures and led Denver press corre- 
spondents to predict rather confidently their ultimate failure. 
Judge Lindsey expects ex-President Roosevelt to come to 
Denver to prove the falsity of some of the statéments being 
circulated there. In charging his enemies with a conspiracy 
to defame his character, Judge Lindsey said, as quoted in part 
in a dispatch to the New York Times: 

‘‘For many months—in fact, ever since I exposed them in 
‘The Beast and the Jungle ’—the interests have been waging a 
war against me in order to destroy me socially, politically, and 
in every other way. . . . Quietly the people bent on destroying 
me have been combing the city and talking with children who 
have been wards of my court and inducing them to make false 
affidavits which, if true, would show me up as totally unfit to 
occupy the bench and unfit to associate with decent people. . . . 
I have stood it all as long as I could, but now, since my enemies 
have transferred their activities to the legislature—and even 
there, I am told, have introduced false affidavits against me— 
I have decided to fight with all the means at my command.” 


Most of the people in Denver are perfectly satisfied with their 
Juvenile Court as an institution and with its Judge, declares the 
Denver Post. .The Judge, it adds, 


‘**Has just begun the second year of the present term for which 
he was elected by the people of Denver by 35,000 majority—the 
largest ever given any candidate for a local office. 

‘**He has been elected or appointed to the office ten times in 
twelve years. During this time he ran twice on independent 
tickets—once absolutely alone, when he received 16,000 more 
votes than his nearest opponent.” 


This journal, which evidently speaks for Judge Lindsey’s 
Colorado supporters, denounces his leading enemies as corrupt 


politicians who have suffered from some of the exposures of the 
Judge of the Juvenile Court and are anxious to ‘“‘get’’ him. 


“They have started silly movements for his recall twice in 
the last two years. They couldn’t get 100 respectable people to 
take them seriously. They have had him investigated time and 
again only to find that they could not get anywhere and that 
there was nothing worth mentioning against him—when the 
truth was known. Failing everywhere ... they now resort 
to this last desperate effort to ‘get’ Lindsey.” 

Coming in direct and striking contrast with this is a state- 
ment by the editor of the Colorado Springs Evening Telegraph, 
who is also an anti-Lindsey member of the State Senate. He 
favored the measures before the Colorado legislature both on 
principle and as directed against Judge Lindsey. As he says: 

“‘T believe that Judge Lindsey has lost the confidence of the 
people of this State by his continued attacks upon them, es- 
pecially in times of stress when the State government was under 


fire. He has vilified our people most malignantly and per- 
sistently; and we can not endure it any longer. 
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“The new court of Domestic 
Relations, which it is proposed 
to establish concurrently with 
the abolition of the Juvenile 
Court will, in my judgment, 
better serve the purpose, for it 
will consider not only juveniles 
but questions of divorce and 
family difficulties of various 
sorts. Moreover, it will be a 
district court with much larger 
powers than the Juvenile 
Court.” 


Besides the two sharply con- 
trasting views here set forth, 
a perusal of Colorado papers 
shows varying shades of inter- 
mediate editorial opinion. The 
Colorado Springs Gazelle, for 
instance, without taking sides 
on the value of Judge Lindsey’s 
work and his standing as a man 
and a jurist, is convinced of 
the value of the Juvenile Court 
in dealing with its peculiar 
problems. ‘‘It is a vastly bet- 
ter method of dealing with ju- 
venile delinquency than we ever 
had before. It has been copied 
in other States with satisfac- 
tory results.’ To abolish it 
from motives of personal spite 
or political vengeance would 
“impair and perhaps destroy 
the efficiency of our judicial 
system in the handling of ju- 
venile cases.’”’ In the Fort Col- 
lins Review’s opinion, it is not 
the court, but the man, that 
has failed— 

“An effort to abolish the 
court will be regrettable; an 
effort to relegate Lindsey to 
obscurity will be highly com- 
mendable.”’ 

Similarly, the Greeley Trib- 
une-Republican, which is not 
quite sure whether the Judge 
is an asset or a liability, ob- 
serves that ‘‘while he was 
being paid for conducting the 
Juvenile Court of Denver, he 
was also delivering . lectures, 


Writing books and magazine articles on the same subjects of 




















OUR MOST POWERFUL BATTLE-SHIP. 


The new superdreadnought Pennsylvania, launched at Newport 
News, Va., on March 16, is said to be larger than any other battle- 
ship afloat, altho the new British ships of the Queen Elizabeth type 
outrank her in speed and in size of guns. Her tonnage is 31,400, 
her speed 21 knots, and her cost $13,000,000. Her main battery 
will consist of twelve 14-inch guns, while the Queen Elizabeth carries 
eight 15-inch guns and has a speed of 25 knots, altho her tonnage 
is only 27,500. Despite the prohibition views of our Secretary of 
the Navy the Pennsylvania was christened with champagne. She 
was launched with a prayer that she might be a messenger of peace 
rather than of war, and among the guests of honor was Commander 
Thierichens, captain of the German auxiliary cruiser Prinz LEitel 
Friedrich, which sank the American merchantman William P. Frye. 











are many good, respectable 
people in Denver and in the 
rest of Colorado who no longer 
approve of his methods, but 
who are kindly disposed toward 
him for the good work he has 
done.” 

Outside of Colorado, news- 
paper opinion seems to be 
generally favorable to Judge 
Lindsey. The Washington 
Times tells of the nation-wide 
campaign being carried on 
against him, and the sending 
of hostile literature to news- 
paper offices everywhere. The 
Times believes that he is being 
attacked on false pretenses by 
the worst forces in Colorado 
politics. And the Newark 
News thus sets forth what it 
takes to be the basis of the 
attack on him: 

“The principal charge 
against Lindsey is that he 
eame East during the recent 
Colorado coal strike and spoke 
on ‘the shame of Colorado,’ de- 
claring that the coal barons 
had established a system of 
feudalism, and he exposed the 
horrors of the strike and the 
alleged control of officials of 
the coal counties by the big 
operators. He also brought 
East several women who were 
at the Ludlow horror, where 
eleven children and two wo- 
men lost their lives. 

“The ery is raised that 
Lindsey had brought shame 
on his State for a little per- 
sonal publicity. It is also 
claimed that Lindsey ‘plays to 
the gallery’ at every oppor- 
tunity, and that he plays 
politics himself when he deems 
it necessary.” 


If legitimate charges can be 
proved against Judge Lindsey, 
then, says The News, ‘‘let him 
be relegated to private life.” 
But if his enemies are, simply 
trying to ‘‘get”’ him ‘‘ because 
he told the world of the terrible 


industrial conditions of his State and criticized the Rockefeller 
Denver's wickedness and his own goodness.”” Hence, ‘there interests, then the scheme is infamous and should be defeated.” | 
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DOUBTS ABOUT CASH-REGISTER SINS 


HAT PERSONAL GUILT can not be punished by 

prison stripes under the Sherman Antitrust Law and 

that no law can compel a business man to adopt a 
higher standard of business ethies 
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mitted, the statute of limitations ran against them; that the 
defendants were pioneers and business men of great ‘capacity, 
which facts alone were sufficient to account for their success; 
that there was no proof of conspiracy and no presumption of 
monopoly, and that it is not unlikely that the defendants’ 

trade was ‘pirated’ by some of 





than is required by the customs 
of the trade are the chief con- 
clusions drawn by editors com- Wolo ge 
menting on the quashing of the \ aa ~ 
National Cash - Register Com- 
pany convictions by the United 
States Court of Appeals. In- 
cidentally, several conservative 
papers are not displeased that 
men of high personal character, 
whose business ideals were fully 
as high as their competitors, will 
keep out of jail. For consider- 
able doubt is exprest whether the 
defendants will ever be convicted 
again, or even brought’ to trial. 
And we find even Socialist writ- 
ers pleased at what they consider 
the farcical nature of all court 
proceedings against capitalists. 
New York SP, Ais 





For years, as the 


Pn ws 


99 
i 


oy their competitors.” 


The unblemished characte: of 
the defendants ‘“‘in other con- 
nections” is not forgotten by 
the New York Times. ‘‘At the 
time of the Dayton flood they 
‘displayed an energy and public 
spirit which put them high in the 
esteem of their fellow. citizens 
in the city’ which they have 
done more than any other single 
influence to ‘build, up.’’ So we 
‘find especial attention paid to 
the Court’s explicit statement 
that their ‘‘ business -had» been 
‘pirated’ as well as that it had 
competed in the same manner.” 
In other words, continues Th: 
“There was little to 
choose between the trade mo- 
rality of the defendants and of 





Times, 








World reminds us, first, prosecu- 


those whom it had driven out 


STRAIGHT THROUGH IT. 


tors would not prosecute; then, 
juries would not convict under the 
criminal clause of the Act. Now, ‘‘in a ease that seemed very 
clear, one of the higher courts finds insuperable obstacles in the 
way of effective action,’ and we can no longer ‘‘accept unre- 
servedly Justice Holmes’s assertion that the Sherman Law is a 
criminal statute.”” Twenty-seven officers and employees of the 
Cash-Register Company, including its president, John H. Pat- 
terson, were’ duly convicted two years ago of trade conspiracy 
and monopoly and sentenced by a Federal judge to fines or 
imprisonment. As The World recalls the history of the case: 


“On the trial of the Cash-Register people evidence was 
produced showing that they controlled 95 per cent. of the 
industry; that they habitually resorted to bribery and intimida- 
tion; that they harassed competitors in many unlawful ways; 
that they maintained ‘knock-out men’ who persuaded purchasers 
to repudiate contracts with rival manufacturers, and that by 
espionage, vexatious litigation of the misuse of the patent laws, 
they terrorized all who did not yield quickly to their will. 

‘*So well satisfied was Judge Hollister of the guilt of the 
defendants that in sentencing them he referred to their acts as 
‘despicable,’ ‘mean,’ and ‘petty’; as calculated to stifle legiti- 
mate trade; as proceeding from a desire for gain that led them to 
forget everything else; and, asserting that the Government was 
strong enough to protect its people from such methods, he 
exprest the hope that the penalties that he was about to inflict 
would stand out as a warning to all who were tempted thus to 
violate the law.” 


But on March 13, the Court of Appeals reconsidered their 
carefully prepared case, and found, as The World summarizes it: 


“That if all or any of the offenses charged had been com- 






—Kirby in the New York World. 


‘*what 
was prosecuted substantially was 
prosperity and capacity, rather than any moral lapse below 
the standard of the trade.’”’ And the up:hot of this last 
decision, we are told, is that no statute can be enforced which 
requires any higher standard than the prevailing custom of 
the trade. 
Perhaps, thinks the Philadelphia Record, the Federal Trade 
Commission may look into the facts in the National Cash- 
Register case before it is again submitted to a jury. 


of existence.” So that 


At any 
rate, ‘‘a tribunal which is specifically directed by legislative 
mandate to take an economic and ethically commercial view- 
point in forming its judgment might be presumed to be the 
Which The Record 
explains by reference to the practises chiefly complained of in 


proper one to determine such matters.” 


the case under consideration: 


‘The defendants were accused of having in their ‘competition 
department’ a ‘graveyard,’ or ‘glooming-room,’ where the 
products of their rivals were exhibited as horrible examples, 
so to speak. Unless this exhibition was accompanied by fraud 
and misrepresentation, however, it is not obvious how the 
practise could be considered unfair. An honest comparison 
of rival products is, on the contrary, an eminently fair selling- 
argument. The National Cash-Register Company was further- 
more accused of putting on the market what were called 
‘knockers’—inferior machines sold at a price lower than its 
competitors could afford to take. But the unfairness of this 
practise is not evident. If a manufacturer of a $5 grade of 
shoes finds that he can not get the trade of people accustomed 
to buy a $2 grade, why may he not offer to make a confessedly 
inferior article at $1.50?” 





App current humor: “‘ The terrible Turk.’’—Columbia State. 

THE water-wagon is also becoming the band-wagon.—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

Mount LAssEN is now throwing mud. We don't know what office it is 
running for.—Toledo Blade. 

ALL the papers seem to be agreed that the team will be better this year 
than last.— Nashville Banner. 

INDICATIONS are that the Turkish fleet will soon have a chance to prove 
its fleetness.—Columbia State. 

As the weeks and months go by it begins to look as if old Huerta was 
just an average Mexican.—Toledo Blade. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 






WHEN Greek meets Greek, the cabinet resigns.—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

TRENCHING and retrenching are the favorite pastimes of two continents. 
—Nashville Banner. 

GENERAL VON HINDENBURG’S “driving’’ seems good, but his putting is 
poor.— Wall Street Journal. 

BRITAIN has held up a Standard Oil ship. 
of nothing.—Columbia Slate. 

Curna is “ turning the other cheek’’ to the Japs, and the Christian nations 
won't stand for it.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


That nation is simply scared 


PLOW-HORSES turned down by foreign purchasers will find the corn rows 
fairly comfortable this summer.— Washington Post. 
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TWILIGHT ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 
FROM A PAINTING BY J. SIMONT FOR ‘* L’ILLUSTRATION,”” PARIS. 

















WHY MEXICO HATES SPANIARDS 


PANISH PRIDE has been affronted by the hatred that 

has been shown by the Mexicans toward the children of 

the niotherland, and yet admits a prominent Spanish 
organ, that hatred is justified and Spaniards themselves are 
entirely to blame for it. The journal which makes this candid 
admission is the Madrid Pais, the mouthpiece of the Spanish 
Republican party, and it charges that this dislike of Spaniards 
is shared by every Spanish-American republic to a greater or 
less degree. Mexico is merely the bitterest one: 

“Mexico wants to do us an actual injury, but while this 
intention is not evident in other Spanish republics, such a deep- 
seated and traditional dislike ought to be corrected. Attempts 
have indeed been made to atone for historic and political wrongs. 
Castelar did much to mitigate international asperities, and other 
Spanish writers and poets have seconded his efforts since his 
time.” 

Why, then, does the antipathy persist? Mexico, says the 
Pais, is not to blame for this feeling, as she has received the 
“scum of the native population of Spain,” and this ‘‘riffraff 


has been a source of irritation and disturbance.”’ Indeed, 


“We pack off to America Spaniards of low birth, illiterate, 
half-starved. Lack of employment at home sends them to seek 
fortune abroad, but they do so always with the intention of 
returning to their own country. The ignorance which charac- 
terizes the majority of our emigrants and the work to which they 
devote themselves, especially in Mexico, cause the unpopularity, 
the antipathy, and the hatred with which they are regarded 
there. They become overseers and petty shopkeepers, and they 
are especially distinguished as monarchists and violent enemies 
of republican progress.” 


These facts are considered to account for the social side of 
Spanish unpopularity. The political aspects are next discust, 
and are found to be “‘precisely the same as those which lie at 
the root of Spanish backwardness in Europe.” So long as 
Madrid was the spiritual capital of Spanish America, ‘our 
universities, our science, our art, industry, and culture were 
superior to those of France, England, and Germany.” This 


cultural influence, we are told, has now very largely passed away, 
and the present monarchical government is regarded by this 
Republican organ as responsible for the waning of the highest 
ideals of Spanish influence in America, through its neglect of 
proper emigration laws which would secure to the Spanish- 


American republics a better class of Spanish immigrants, healthy, 
educated, and moral. The Spaniards at home are, we are 
assured, largely to blame for Mexico’s present condition, for 


“The State to-day and its political parties are not consistent 
and are imbued with false ideas of Americanism. We profess 
a love for America, but we show no practical trace of it. We 
have no commercial treaty either with Cuba or with the Argentine 
Republic, and foreigners have monopolized their trade. Our 
Government has dealt with the Americas just as many other 
European Powers have done. We ought to have stood alone, 
and by following a consistent commercial policy we should have 
bound the Americas to us by ties of commerce and friendship. 
For example, we blundered in Mexico by following the lead of 
England, France, and Germany in recognizing Huerta when 
every Spanish interest was centered in the triumph of Maderism.”’ 


The Pais concludes by warning the Spanish colony in Mexico 
to keep out of politics and urges the Government to exercise 
sare in diplomatic appointments and to secure men who will 
defend Spanish property and lives: 


‘‘While we urgently impress upon our Government the need 
of discretion in the choice of consuls and other diplomatic 
officials, we entreat the Spanish colony in that Republic to 
cherish a close union among themselves and a constant and 
friendly relation with the representatives of Spain; above all, 
we implore our fellow countrymen not to be carried away by 
the fatal facility of a common language and to avoid, with 
scrupulous care, all participation in the conflicts and political 
diseords of the country.” 

Other Madrid papers do not by any means indorse these views, 
and express the greatest indignation at the treatment shown to 
Spanish citizens by the Mexicans. The influential Epoca calls 
loudly for some reparation for the recent expulsion from Mexico 
of Sefior Caro, the Spanish Minister, and insists that the Gov- 
ernment take a firm stand to insure the safety of its nationals 
there. The duty of the United States toward its southern 
neighbor is freely discust, and the press are generally agreed 
that intervention is the only solution to the present problem. 
These views seem to be reflected in the highest quarters, for the 
Paris Petit Journal credits Sefior Dato, the Spanish Premier, 
with the statement that ‘“‘anarehy in Mexico and the crimes 
committed there make the intervention of the United States 
almost inevitable.” 
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TEMPTING SPAIN 


STRONG BID for Spanish sympathy and assistance 
has been made by Germany, and we learn from the 
columns of the semiofficial Kélnische Zeitung that the 

possession of Tangier would be the prize that Spain would gain 
by joining herself to the ‘‘Central Powers.” From the Spanish 
papers it is evident that public opinion in the ancient Kingdom 
is much divided, and some of them are quite apprehensive lest 
the territorial integrity of Spain should be disturbed. Thus the 
Faro de Vigo gravely publishes a story that Winston Churchill, 
the English naval minister, has promised to hand over to Portugal 
the Spanish province of Galicia in return for 60,000 Portuguese 
troops. The Faro does not explain exactly how this is to be 
done, but it thinks that this is some measure of retaliation 
against Germany, as, it points it, the German transatlantic 
cable lands at Vigo. This story is further discust in the Correo 
de Alemania, a Spanish paper published in Berlin, which in- 
dorses Mr. Churchill’s proposition that ‘‘a general rectification 
of frontier-lines”’ is necessary, but adds pointedly: 

‘‘Among other things that would, of course, involve the retro- 
cession to its lay +l owners of a region which we are accustomed 
to find surroundec by ared line onthe map. We mean Gibraltar, 
which, since 170!. has been in the possession of England and has 
made her the a..:ost undisputed ruler of the Mediterranean.” 

The Kélnische Zeitung discusses from every point of view the 
possibility of Spain’s intervention, and comes to the conclusion 
that, by joining Germany, Spain would gain Tangier and 
Gibraltar, a combination that would make her the paramount 
Mediterranean Power. On the other hand, were she to join the 
Allies, the Cologne organ thinks that she would be in no posi- 
tion to render them efficient service, nor could she withstand a 
German attack, and it continues: 

“If we consider the possibility of Spain’s hostile action against 
Germany, the first things to be reviewed are the material diffi- 
culties she would have to encounter, and next the question as to 
how far she could bank on her assistance to the Allies. Spain 
is well aware that under the most favorable circumstances she 
could not put into the field more men than England could raise 
in a couple of months, while Germany can outstrip both of them 
in a recruiting-race. . . . In any case, Spain would have little 
weight in deciding the final outcome of the war, nor would 
France and England fail to understand that for such slight 
services given disproportionate payment would be expected.” 


As against this, the article continues to emphasize the fact 


that by joining Germany Spain would gain Tangier, out of which, 
it says, she was cozened by the intrigues of the French under 
Delcass§-an 1904, and then this semiofficial organ goes on to say: 


“The recovery of Tangier would satisfy a national claim which 
is universally felt by the Spaniards. It is quite possible that the 
country does not feel itself prepared to exact single-handed a 
bloody reparation for the loss of a foreign possession. Yet it 
can be regained with safety and without loss at the end of the 
war by a mutual understanding now. Spain is fretting under 
present conditions, and yet continues to remain under them as a 
consequence of this fit of neutrality.” 


The Spanish papers, with the exception of the Carlist press, 
are strongly in favor of a strict neutrality, and all the monarchical 
papers give firm support to the Government on this point. 
While we should expect the Republican papers to be in opposi- 
tion, such is apparently not the case, and Hl Pais, the most 
influential Republican paper in Madrid, says emphatically that 
neutrality is the only possible stand for Spain to take. To 
quote a recent editorial: 


‘‘We must remain neutral, not only because it is the only 
possible policy for us, tho this may not be exactly true, but from 
our hatred of the present war. We have been in no way pro- 
voked, we have not been attacked, and we should have no object 
in fighting on one or the other side save to recover lost territories 
or to round out a national ideal. But from love of Spain and 
for the advantage of Spain, we must be neutral 

‘‘Neutrality, however, has its duties, duties distinct from those 
which policy and diplomacy may dictate, such as the refusal of 
ships and contraband supplies to belligerents. Neutrality must 
stand for humanity and justice, neutrality must execrate the 
villain who tramples under foot the treaties he has signed, our 
neutrality must honor the signatures which our representatives 
have affixt to treaties at The Hague and must lend its moral 
support to those nations which, like Belgium, have been robbed 
of their independence.” 


The Pais then proceeds to give an interesting summary of the 
reasons which underlie the position taken by many Spaniards 
with regard to the war: 


‘‘There are those in Spain who entertain friendly feelings for 
Germany for distinct reasons. There is the patriotic Spaniard 
who hates England because she stands for our decadence, and 
there is the religious Spaniard who hates France because she 
symbolizes freethought and religious heterodoxy. There are, 
moreover, others in Spain who entertain friendly feelings for 
the Allies through fear of German militarism. Such Spaniards 
sympathize with the English and French because they share the 
liberal ideas of London and Paris. Both groups are worthy of 























WILLIAM O' THE WISP 
—Punch (London) 


GEKMAN SENTRY—‘' Wuo goes there ?”’ 


TurRK—‘“A fricnd—curse you!” —Func (london). 


ENGLISH. VIEWS. OF TURKEY’S EVIL GENIUS. 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 

* Shall we attack, Sir?" 

‘Oh, no; first we must signal for help! We are hardly three times 
as strong as the Germans.” —© Ulk (Berlin). 


GERMAN VIEWS OF 


Spain, both are indispensable to our national vitality. . 
But our neutrality should be active, dignified, and valiant; it 
should lead us to abstain from fighting for either belligerent. It 
does not shrink from its opinions, but tries to hasten the coming 
of peace. It protests against all the acts of vandalism committed 
to the detriment of the helpers and the violation of the eternal 
canons of humanity and justice.” 








ENGLAND'S * MORAL COLLAPSE” 


NGLAND IS DOOMED as a great Power because she is 
suffering from a moral collapse, avers Alfred Lohmann 
in the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, thus returning the 

thrusts of: British critics who have been saying the same thing 
about Germany. The lack of moral fiber, he says, is shown 
more particularly by the treatment of German civilians who 
found themselves in British territory when the war broke out. 
Herr Lohmann is one of Germany’s great merchants and is 
president of the Bremen Chamber of Commerce, and his views, 


as a business man, upon the ‘“‘moral breakdown” of England 
are perhaps more interesting than those of a professional psy- 
chologist or philosopher. He thus states the basis upon which 


he attacks England: 


“It has hitherto been considered an axiom of warfare on land 
that hostile States fight only in the person of their uniformed 
soldiers; that private property in the territory of belligerent 
States, and the civil inhabitants in charge of it, remain inviolate.” 


This axiom, the writer points out, was scrupulously observed 
in the last great war. During the Russo-Japanese hostilities, 
he says, Japan allowed the subjects of Russia to remain in her 
territory throughout the war with full liberty and perfect freedom 
to continue their normal business unhampered by any vexatious 
regulations. We are told that Great Britain is now acting in 
entire opposition to these proper principles of international 
comity. In the British crown colonies, he claims, the lot of a 
German is not a happy one; German and Austrian firms are 
forbidden to have business relations, direct or .indirect, with 
their homelands. In Hongkong and other crown colonies 
German civilians of military age are in concentration camps, and 














IN DARKEST LONDON. 


‘*Look out there, James! Your cigar is far too bright.” 
—@© Ulk (Berlin). 


ENGLISH COURAGE. 


those in the Straits Settlements and India suffer a like fate. 
In West Africa, he says, men and women were “ peremptorily 
imprisoned, and even missionaries were given over to the control 
and mockery of black soldiers.’” The writer proceeds to comment: 

“These proceedings on the part of England betray a decay 
in the ideas of fundamental justice which is most deplorable. 
. .. In England the present Government poses with sanctified 
mien as the protector of the rights of nations and the upholder 
of the customs ratified as valid in time of war. Nevertheless 
they do not provoke the criticism that in actual practise England 
does not shrink from the violation of any right when it suits her 
interest. No State which makes any pretensions to be a home 
of culture can afford to fly in the face of the universal conscious- 
ness of what is right. If it does so, it becomes an international 
outlaw. . To-day the British Government has placed itself 
outside the pale of international law, and has sunk so low 
as to sanction by law what is nothing short of commercial high- 
way robbery. It is at this point where the moral collapse of 
England becomes so apparent. 

‘‘In the Napoleonic wars England maintained her position 
solely by the aid of the Germans—the Hessians, the Hanover- 
ians, the Brunswickers—by whose efforts the campaigns of 
Wellington in Spain and Belgium were brought to a victorious 
conclusion. Now we are no longer fighting with a civilized 
State; we are confronted by the violence of a mere robber 
horde which has already dug the grave of its own power. 

“England stands condemned, and she must bear eternally 
the stigma of the odium of the entire world. The spirit which 
speaks through the acts of England to-day is the;spirit of de- 
eadence. The lies which are spread throughout the world 
with the aid of the British cable indicate the weakness of En- 
gland. Only the strong can afford to face the truth, while the 
weak, trusting to a broken reed, turn to falsehood for support. 

‘*England’s power is broken forever; by her own piratical 
actions she has forfeited her place among the civilized nations.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten is: atso convinced -of the moral 
deeadence of England, and remarks: 


‘“This rough time of war brings the true kernel out of the shell 
of disguise and artifice. It exposes the highest virtues, but it 
also shows the lowest instincts of a people that have become 
rotten to the core, lying and deception and hypocrisy, horrible- 
ness and greed of destruction and finally the death of every 
sense of right. . . . The way in which England and the English 
have exposed themselves before the world, and the shameless- 
ness with which they do it, is a new revelation.” 









THE REBIRTH OF A NATION 


USSIA’S AMBITION, a port on the warm waters of the 
Mediterranean, will be fulfilled, say some of the En- 
glish papers, if she rescues the Armenian nation from 

what they term ‘the age-long martyrdom at the hands 
the Turk,” for the Turkish Armenians themselves propose that 





































Russia shall either annex or proclaim a protectorate over the 






whole of Greater Armenia, which extends to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 





One little picture of the unhappy lot of the 
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prejudicial to the preservation of their national type. They 
would rather see Greater Armenia, with Cilicia down to Alex- 
andretta, placed under the joint protection of the three Great 
Powers-—Russia, France, and England, the former having as 
its special zone of influence the provinces bordering on its 
frontiers, and the latter two the districts bordering on Mesopo- 
tamia and the Mediterranean.’ 


The organ of the Catholicos, the Etehmiadzin Orizon, hails the 
Russians as liberators: 


“The Turkish Armenians greet with warm enthusiasm the 
advance of the Russian army 
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" upon Turkish territory,  be- 
cause they are convineed that 
they will gain their political 
freedom only through Russia, 
as Was the case of the Christian 
nations in the Balkans. The 
Turkish Armenians regard the 
war between Russia and Tur- 
key as a war of liberation.” 




















RY SS. 


The Mshak, a paper of pro- 
gressive tendencies published 
at Tiflis in Russian Armenia, 
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aggressive one, but a war of 
liberation. 














MAP OF TURKEY IN ASIA, 
Showing approximately the proposed Greater Armenia 
water port, i 









Turkish Armenians we find in an appeal on their behalf pub- 





lished in the London Times over the signature of Viscount 
Bryce, former British Ambassador at Washington. It runs 
in part: 








‘There are now 12,000 Armenian refugees at Sarikamysch 
alone to be provided for. These are being cared for as far as 
possible for the moment by the Russian Armenian inhabitants, 
who are themselves very poor owing to floods having spoiled 
their last crops. Hundreds of old men, women, and children 
have tramped through the snow without shoes or stockings, 
these articles having been seized by Turkish soldiers, who had 
been billeted in their houses. In many instances these wretched 
people were driven out just as they were by the Turkish soldiers 
as they entered the villages.” 



















From a correspondent in Russian Armenia the Manchester 
Guardian has received a long dispatch recounting the efforts 
made by the Catholicos, the head of the Armenian Church and, 
so far as there is one, the political leader of the nation, to use the 
present opportunity to secure lasting freedom for his people. 
After explaining why the Turkish Armenians can act only 
through the Catholicos he outlines the ideal for which Armenians 
should work, 














as indorsed by the Catholicos: 





**A large and liberal scheme of local government, . . . under 
the protection of Russia, over the whole of Greater Armenin 
and Cilicia down to Alexandretta, on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, is the aim pursued by the Catholicos, who is hopeful 
of its realization should the Allies emerge victorious from the 
present struggle.”’ 
















These ideas of 





the Catholicos have received the support of 
such influential Russian journals as the Moscow Russkoye Slovo, 
the Tiflis Kaffkasski Telegraf, and even the semiofficial Petrograd 
Novoye Vremya. 














He then explains that, whatever may come, 
Armenia can no longer continue under Turkish rule, and states 
the Armenians’ ideal for the future of their country: 





























‘The Armenians under any circumstances would prefer simple 
annexation by Russia to remaining any longer under Turkish 
dominion; but they recognize that this might be somewhat 




















a, through which Russia may gain am outlet to a warm 
if she fails to obtain the goal of her ambition—the possession of Constantinople 


“There can no longer be a 
question of Turkish reforms, 
because a state of war exists. 
Now the question is, how to 
put an end to Turkish rule. 
And, as Russia is not waging an aggressive war, but one of 
liberation, Armenians can and must express a wish that Turkish 
Armenia should be given an administrative organization under 
the protectorate of Russia. We suppose that that will eonform 
also to the political interests of Russia.”’ 


Finally, the Petrograd Ryetch remarks: 


‘The question of Turkish Armenia is a very complicated one. 


Its solution does not depend on Russia alone. Franee and 

















WAR-PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


This graphic comparison, drawn for the Leipzig ///ustrirte Zeitung 
shows the number of war-prisoners in Germany: 306.294 Rus- 
sians. 215.905 French, 36,852 Belgians, and 18,824 English. 


England are in a measure interested in what the future status 
of Turkish Armenia shall be. The establishment of autonomy in 
Turkish Armenia, under the protectorate of Russia, appears to 
Armenian workers to be a more feasible solution than annexation.” 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MACMECHEN ZEPPELIN-DESTROYER. 


“A type of aircraft never built before in the history of aeronautics.”’ It is a rigid dirigible balloon, 230 feet long, 28 feet in diameter. 
There are 14 separate gas-compartments enclosed in a wooden envelop. 
This air-ship has a speed of over a mile a minute, can stay in the air for 10 hours, and will carry four men and a torpedo-gun. 


The car, as the diagram shows, is built into the main structure. 








AMERICA INVENTS A “ ZEPPELIN - DESTROYER ” 


66 GREAT CLOUD OF DEATH is gathering on the 
German coast. Week by week its potential power 
is increasing, yet the time to strike has not come. 

A white-haired, hale old man of seventy-eight is working quietly 

until the German War Office shall say: ‘Are you ready, Count 

Zeppelin?’ For answer, that night the 


of a Zeppelin raid and has come to realize that the recent aerial 
attack on Yarmouth was but a try-out. The great majority 
of Englishmen pooh-poohed that raid, he says, but he adds: 

‘‘ Official England is not pooh-poohing now. Official England 


knows all too well; but she got over the pooh-poohing stage too 
late. She is grasping at every straw of 





monster air-fleet will rise high above the 
German coast and float out in the darkness 
over the sea. Germany will wait and pray. 
It is her trump-eard.”” Such are the views 
of Mr. Thomas R. Maemechen, the presi- 
dent of the Aeronautical Society of America, 
in an interview accorded to the New York 
Sun. Mr. Maemechen, we are told, refuses 
to accept the theory that the Zeppelin is a 
failure. It has made good, he says, and will 
soon prove it to England by a raid upon 
London. He should know whereof he 
speaks, for, to foil such a raid, the company 
of which he is president is now building for 
the British Government a small fleet of dir- 
igibles of a new type—Zeppelin-destroyers 
—especially designed to ward off the 
threatened attack, which, Mr. Macmechen 
tells us, may be expected about the middle 
of April. His reasons for refusing to accept 
the theory—current among laymen—that 
the Zeppelin is a failure are as follows: 

“1. The flight and weight-carrying capa- 
bilities of the Zeppelins under all but abnor- 
mal weather conditions are proved and as 
certain and dependable as the navigation of 
a steamship. A hurricane will wreck the 
latter as quickly as the former. 








THOMAS RUTHERFORD MACMECHEN, 
Inventor of England’s new weapon 
against the dreaded German Zeppelin. 


promise, yet knowing that there is not time 
to prepare for war in the air and knowing 
too that one successful raid will mean an- 
other and still others that bid fair to leave 
England cowering and helpless. 

“Then, with Germany master of the air 
and with Germany master under the sea, 
how long will England maintain her su- 
premacy atop the sea? The Admiralty will 
not admit that this means the passing of the 
dreadnought, but they are beginning to fear 
just that.” 


In explaining why no real raid has yet 
been made, he remarks: 


“The first great raid, which the Germans 
have been planning since the war began and 
for the suecess of which they are depending 
on the aged Count Zeppelin, will probably 
not come for some weeks. The time is not 
yet right. The first raid will be followed 
by blow upon blow aimed directly at the 
throne of England. 

‘‘The reason there has been no great at- 
tack on London from the air is because 
aerial tactics and strategy make such an at- 
tack folly until there are a certain number 
of these air-ships, enough to leave a wide 
trail of destruction. 

‘*For instance, if Germany had fifty of 
these new Zeppelins they would strike En- 
gland to the heart. They could hit London 








“2. The wrecks of Zeppelins are printed 
and known. There are less than a dozen all told. The actual 
flights under all sorts of conditions run into thousands. These 
are not heard of. 

“3. The attacking Zeppelins will do their destroying with 
armor-piercing guns rather than with bombs. 

“4. The raid will be not by three or four, but by a great 
number, not less than fifty, possibly by a hundred, accompanied 
by aeroplanes. 

“5. The high-angle gun has been proved, even when used under 
daylight conditions, to be useless as a defense. Aeroplane 
defense is useless by night, which is the Zeppelin’s best time for 
operation. 

“6. Germany thus far has made only reconnoitering trips. 
She will make her real raid only when thoroughly ready, and 
that time is not far away.” 


He tells us that at last England has been roused to the dangers 


a body-blow to-day and come back again 
to-morrow. Count Zeppelin will strike 
when he gets ready, and not when England wants him to.” 


He goes on to say: 


‘‘The Intelligence Department of Great Britain knows the 
preparations that Germany is making. Further confirming 
details are coming in nearly every day. One report from Late 
Constance, where the observer remained nineteen weeks, told 
of a complete Zeppelin being turned out from the factory every 
two weeks, while he was there. 

‘*Perhaps Germany is ready to strike now, yet I should be 
surprized if she made the first raid this month. March is not 
a favorable time on account of the winds. I do not look for 
the big air invasion until after the middle of April, but I believe 
it will come soon after that.” 


The darkening of London, the use of search-lights, and the 
employment of the high-angle anti-aircraft guns are, he says, 
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A WRECKED ZEPPELIN. 


The Zeppelin L-8, one of the largest of Germany’s air-cruisers, cast down on the Danish coast at Fané, last month, and supposed to have 
been in the attack on Yarmouth, England, on January 15. All that remains of the great craft is the aluminum of the frame, which has been 
It is worth about $10,000. The crew are now interned in Denmark. 


melted by the Danish authorities and will be held till the end of the war. 























futile measures and have been abandoned. In describing the 
steps taken by the English authorities to cireumvent a raid, he 
recounts: 


‘First they darkened the city. Then, as if to attract as 
much attention as possible, they installed powerful search- 
lights at vantage-points all over the city. Nothing could have 
better guided a dirigible navigator approaching in the night. 
London has sinee seen the fallacy of the search-lights, and they 
are not used now. 

“Still the high-angle guns are in position all over London, on 
the tops of buildings and other carefully selected places. The 
authorities of the air department have also relied on big squadrons 
of aeroplanes to resist a Zeppelin attack on London. 

“They were to go up over London and attack these Zeppelins 
directly over the city. What would happen? 

‘*London would bombard itself and shoot its own aviators 
out of the air. Shells from the high-angle guns are incendiary. 
They would drop back on the city, set fire to their own buildings, 
and kill their own private citizens.” 


The military authorities, he says, have now realized that such 
measures are hopeless and have agreed with him that the only 
effective defense is to meet the invading fleet off the coast and 
bring about its destruction by employing Mr. Maemechen’s 
new *‘ Zeppelin-destroyers, which are thus described: 


‘This new craft is a small, rigid dirigible, a type of aireraft 
never built before in the history of aeronautics. Being small, 
it will have a short radius of action, but it will have a speed of 
from sixty to seventy miles an hour. 

‘These little rigid dirigibles we are building can stay in the 
air watching for an enemy, say seventy-five miles from their 
base, for at least ten hours. They can send wireless reports 
back to their base. 

‘*Each of the Zeppelin-destroyers will be equipped with one 
torpedo-gun, firing a torpedo that will explode on contact. Our 
Zeppelin-destroyers are but 230 feet long and only 28 feet in 
diameter. The little defensive dirigibles have two engines, one 
forward of 75-90 horse-power and one aft with 125 horse-power. 

**Kaeh will carry four men, a navigator, a gunner, and two 
engineers. The torpedo-gun will fire its projectile 1,600 feet 
pointblank, true to mark. 

**Perhaps the most radical idea we have followed in building 
the new aircraft is that to maintain rigidity; we have enclosed 
the gas-compartments in an envelop of wood instead of metal, 
like the Zeppelins. We use laminated spruce from Canada. 
Thin strips of it are wound in spiral from one end to the other 
of the cigar-shaped hull, and they are locked into a mahogany 
ring at the end. The strips cross and recross one another and 
are of copper, riveted together. There are also fourteen straight 
girders. This construction is the strongest possible for the 
weight. 








“Inside of it are the fourteen gas-bags, each in a separate 
compartment. Outside the wood structure the whole is covered 
with a weather-proof aluminized cloth. It shines like a polished 
spoon and will be difficult to see in the air on that account. 

“There is no hanging car. The ear is built right into the 
main structure. The navigator operates the whole craft by 
simply pressing a set of buttons on a desk in front of him. He 
can even take the control of the engines out of the hands of the 
engineers.” 





NON-OPENABLE ENVELOPS—A seal that will prevent 
surreptitious opening of letters is described in The Scientific 
American Supplement (New York, February 27). Most en- 
velops can be easily opened by steaming one end; the letter is 
then withdrawn, read, returned, and resealed at one operation. 
The paper seal, readily made by the method described below, 
will render any letter proof against being opened by steaming, 
the ends as well as the central flap being secured at the time of 
closing the envelop. The writer tells us that the seal is made 
as follows: 


‘Use a moderately glazed paper as a base for the seal. Pre- 
pare a solution of gelatin, consisting of 40 grains of gelatin to 
the ounce of water. This should be allowed to soak for half an 
hour, and then may be melted by placing the vessel into boiling 
water. When the gelatin has melted, stir the mixture well 
and then with a flat brush apply the gelatin solution lengthwise 
on the paper, which should have been previously dampened. 
Then hang up the paper to dry. When dry, coat the paper again, 
brushing the sheet crosswise, then dry it once more, pinning the 
sheet at each corne* to prevent it from curling. When dry, 
lay the sheet face down, and brush the back all over with amyl- 
acetate collodion in a concentrated state, then hang it up to dry 
again. Suitable strips may now be cut from the sheet to form 
the envelop-seals. To use these upon the envelop, all that is 
necessary is to dip each one into a solution of common alum 
for about half a minute, made up of 120 grains of alum in four 
ounces of filtered water, or 90 grains of chrome alum. Then 
place the seal over the flap of the envelop after it has been 
fastened down in the usual way, and, placing a piece of blotting- 
paper upon it, rub it down with the thumb-nail until the seal 
lies flat. It will be found that when the seal has become dry 
the gelatin has become insoluble. It will not be softened by a 
lengthened period of steaming. The coating of amyl-acetate 
collodion makes the seal quite water-proof, so that prolonged 
steaming or even scalding with hot water will not cause the seal 
to loosen, and any attempt to remove the seal will leave a tell- 
tale mark. The paper composing the envelop may soften and 
the mucilage beyond the gelatin seal liquefy, but the seal itself 
will not give way.”’ 
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WHY LAMPS EXPLODE 


XPLOSION is simply very rapid chemical action with 

the sudden formation of great volumes of expansive 

gas. Except with the so-called high explosives, the 
action is simply rapid combustion, due to the fine division of the 
fuel. Even such a substance as ordinary wheat-fiour may thus 
explode with violence, if it is suspended in the air so that the 
tiny particles may burn separately. It is the explosion of a 
petroleum product in the form of easily vaporized spray that 
drives an automobile. The petroleum product known as 
kerosene does not prop- 


ty] 


mixed air and vapor in the reservoir in a highly heated condition, 
a sudden cold draft may cause it to contract quickly enough 
to draw the flame down into the reservoir, with an explosion 
as aresult. Lest timid householders who may read this warning 
should be unnecessarily alarmed about the condition of their 
lamps, we desire to assure them that there is no danger of the 
kind described unless there is a plainly visible opening of con- 
siderable size down along one edge of the wick. The wick should 
be loose enough to work freely, for if it fits too tightly it will 
not turn up and down readily, and if it jams in its tube the oil 

will not draw up well and the lamp will not burn properly. 
“By examining any properly constructed kerosene-lamp it 
will be seen that there is a small vent-pipe, usually very much 
flattened, extending up- 





erly contain any of the 
easily vaporized hydro- 
carbons that make gaso- 
line both valuable and 
dangerous; yet even it 
may explode under fa- 
vorable conditions. To 
do this it must be turned 
into vapor by high heat, 
the vapor must be mixed 
with air, and the mix- 
ture must be ignited. 
These three conditions 
are not often fulfilled 
together; when they are, 
it is due to carelessness 
or ignorance—and then 
there is trouble. The 
following article, quoted 
from The _ Traveler’s 
Standard by The Scien- 
tific American Supple- 
ment (New York, Feb- 
ruary 6), sets forth the 
matter in some detail. 
In it we read: 





“The quantity of oil- 
vapor generated in the 
reservoir of the lamp 








THE GIANT TYPEWRITER THAT WILL TYPE NEWS 
BULLETINS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 


ward through the burn- 
er in such a way as to 
put the interior of the 
reservoir in free com- 
munication with the 
space immediately ad- 
jacent to the flame. 
This tube is provided 
in order to equalize the 
pressure inside the lamp 
with that of the sur- 
rounding air of the 
room. This little tube 
should be kept free, but 
care should be taken 
not to increase the size 
of it in any way. It is 
a well-known fact that 
flame will not pass 
through very — small 
openings, and the mak- 
er of the lamp knows 
just how large this vent- 
pipe can be made, and 
what shape to give it, 
so that it will fulfil its 
purpose without per- 
mitting the gas-mixture 
in the reservoir to take 
fire from the flame of 
the lamp. As the lamp 
leaves the factory, the 
vent-pipe is of a safe 
size; but if it is en- 








depends upon the tem- 

perature of the reservoir, as well as upon the nature of the oil— 
a high temperature causing a marked increase in the vaporiza- 
tion. It is, therefore, advisable to keep the temperature of the 
oil-reservoir as low as practicable. To some extent this is a 
matter of design, and it is almost impossible to prevent the res- 
ervoirs of metal lamps burning large quantities of oil from be- 
coming heated to a temperature high enough to produce marked 
vaporization. All lamps should be kept as cool as their con- 
struction will permit, however. For example, they should not 
be allowed to stand on, over, or near hot stoves, registers, or 
radiators. They should also be kept as nearly full as practica- 
ble, so that the space occupied by the oil-vapor may be small. 

“Tf the upper part of the reservoir of a lamp is occupied by 
an inflammable mixture of oil-vapor and air, it is still not danger- 
ous unless flame gets access to it. In fact, when a lamp explodes 
the trouble is far more likely to be with the lamp itself, or with 
the way it is used, than with the oil; altho prudence always indi- 
cates that the oil should be of the best quality obtainable, with a 
high ‘flash-point,’ so that any chance communication of flame 
will be unlikely to lead to serious results. 

‘For flame to gain access to the interior of the reservoir 
there must be an opening of some kind through which it can 
pass. The opening may be due to the omission of the plug or 
cap from the filling aperture, or it may be due to a break in the 
reservoir, or to other causes. More often, however, the ex- 
plosion takes place because the wick does not fit the lamp 
properly. If the wick is too small, so that a considerable space 
is left. on one side of it, gas may escape in this way, taking fire 
and carrying the flame down into the reservoir, if the opening 
is hig enough. This action may be assisted or precipitated by 
blowing down into the top of the lamp to put it out, or by the 
chilling action of a draft of cold air striking against the outer 
surface of the reservoir. If there is a considerable volume of 


larged to any consider- 
able extent by thrusting 
things into it when cleaning the lamp, it may become a source 
of danger. 

“Finally, the operation of filling should never be carried 
out while the lamp is burning, nor while it is standing near 
any lighted lamp or gas-jet, or near a stove with a fire in it.’ 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST TYPEWRITER—One of the 
most conspicuous exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
is a typewriter of gigantic proportions, 1,728 times larger than 
a standard machine, says a writer in The Scientific American 
New York, February 27): 


“It is not merely a colossal image, but a working model 
that actually writes; and during the Exposition it will type news 
bulletins, on a sheet of paper 9 feet wide, in letters 3 inches 
high and 2 inches apart. The monster machine will be operated 
by electrical connection with a typewriter of standard dimensions. 
For instance, on depressing a key of the small machine the 
corresponding key of the large machine will respond. A lever 
is used for the return of the carriage and for line-spacing or 
rotating the cylinder. The big machine weighs 14 tons as 
against 30 pounds, which is the weight of a standard machine. 
It is 21 feet wide, in action, by 15 feet high, and requires for its 
operation a room measuring 25 by 30 by 25 feet. The platen, 
9 feet 6 inches long by 21 inches in diameter, weighs 1,200 
pounds, and the carriage 3,500 pounds. Each key-cup, which 
is the part of a typewriter that is prest by the fingers, is 7 inches 
in diameter, while each type-bar is 52 inches long and weighs as 
much as a standard typewriter. This mammoth typewriter 
has heen under construction for about two years and cost 
$100,000,” 











THE PLUMBER IN THE MOVIES 


HE REVOLT OF THE PLUMBER against the 
popular legend of his laziness and greed has been duly 
chronicled in these columns. The trade journals have 
been protesting that the plumber of the newspaper paragraph 
and of cheap vaudeville has no actual existence. 


We learn 
from Domestic Engineering (Chieago) 


that even the moving- 
picture shows have become infected with this character, 
which we are again assured has no objective entity. A film 
comedy entitled ‘‘The Plumber,” which has been going the 
rounds of the Chicago theaters, is the immediate occasion of this 
new protest. This ‘‘movie’’ has cost $15,000 to produce, we 
are told, and is ‘‘too funny to be true.” 


to create in the minds of the public ‘ 


Worse; it is calculated 
‘a feeling of suspicion 
toward the plumbing fraternity as a whole,’’ and will inevitably 
‘**miseducate the popular mind.’’ Says the editor: 


‘Men, women, and children smile, giggle, or laugh outright 
at the freak doings of the plumber on the job. He is portrayed 
as wholly unreliable, irreponsible, and incompetent. 

‘* He is called in to repair a bad leak in a lead pipe in the bath- 
room of a mansion. He is shown coming into the house smoking 
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fraternity a direct injustice. It is very misleading and it tends 
to convey the impression on the public mind that plumbers 
need watching. The picture is certainly not true to life, and 
we question seriously if, in the entire history of plumbing, there 
ever was a plumber who, through sheer carelessness, flooded a 
basement in the manner shown. The moving-picture people 
have ‘put over’ another joke at the expense of the craft. 

‘In our editorial opinion, it is now up to the trade to protest 
against such sareastie film comedies. Resolutions condemning 
such pietures should be passed and forwarded to the film com- 
panies responsible for productions of this kind.” 





A CHAMELEON CITY 


N the San Fernando valley of California—a short trolley- 
ride out of Los Angeles—is being built a city that can be 
changed overnight to conform to any nationality, style of 

architecture, color scheme, or state of preservation. At a 
single night’s notice the town will be turned into an Ilium for 
you, or a Rome, Athens, Paris, London, Chicago, New York, or 
any really sizable place you may mention. Every building 
put up or planned has been designed to have a four- or fivefold 
usefulness. Each of the fagades is of a different type of archi- 








tecture from the others and usu- 






































ally represents a different kind 
of usefulness. For ,instance, a 
shelter that looks in front like 
a saddlery-shop or a blacksmithy 
may have, from the other three 
angles, the appearance of a 
Gothie hunting-lodge, military 











































































































THE LARGEST MOVING-PICTURE STAGE IN 





THE WORLD, 


In the moving-picture city near Los Angeles. 


barracks, anda Wild West ranch- 
house. And any one of these 
elevations can be changed in a 
few hours to represent an entirely 
different kind and character 
of building. This idea will be 
carried out throughout the en- 
tire city, we are told by Charles 
W. Person, who describes it in 
Modern Mechanics (Chicago, 
March). He goes on: 








‘*You probably have guessed 
it by this time. The city is to 
be built for the express purpose 
of making moving pictures—the 
first and only city of its kind ever 
attempted. When completed 
it will accommodate 15,000 souls, 
and it will cost something like 
$2,000,000. The construction 
work has already progressed so 








a cigaret and puffing smoke in the face of the mistress of the 
house as he discusses the leak question with her. 

‘*He proceeds leisurely up the stairs to the bathroom with fire- 
pot and kit of tools. In the bathroom he rolls another cigaret, 
lights the fire-pot, and then saunters down-stairs to the basement 
with his gasoline torch. As he proceeds to turn off the water 
he carelessly places the gasoline torch so that it comes in direct 
contact with a lead water-pipe near the shut-off. Presently 
the basement is flooded—six feet deep. 

“The picture closes with the house catching fire when the 
fire-pot upsets in the bathroom. This brings the fire depart- 
ment on the scene, and there is great excitement. Then the 
owner of the house appears, and when he hears that the plumber 
has caused the blaze he goes in search of the culprit. Finding 
the plumber seated in a wash-tub and paddling around in the 
basement, he plunges into the water and begins to fight with 
him. The picture finally ends with the plumber receiving a 
knock-out punch, and he promptly sinks out of sight and drowns. 

“This ‘movie’ may be very amusing and, as a comedy, a 
roaring success, but at the same time it does the plumbing 





far that a small settlement is 
standing now and being used 
for motion-picture work. Around this the greater city will be 
built. 

“It was only after careful consideration of all the localities 
within a convenient radius of Los Angeles that the San Fernando 
valley was chosen as the site for the city. Every advantage 
has been taken of the remarkable configuration of the valley to 
bring out the variety of backgrounds and locations. There is 
a natural lake and lagoon which has sufficient depth and size 
to float any craft from an Indian canoe to an American battle- 
ship. . . . The idea has been to get a view of water, hill, vale, 
and mountain scenery from the principal buildings in the 
unique city. 

“The plan of usefulness has been carried out in many par- 
ticulars thus far. Viewed from one side, the landscapes present 
a certain aspect. From the other side the character, climatic 


or sectional, is entirely different. . Every bridge is so cen- 


structed that it can take on the appearance of a Japanese arch 
bridge, a Roman stone bridge, or a steel cantilever bridge, cr. 
in fact, any other kind of a bridge for which the director has need 
in the production of a scenario. 
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* All the streets are to 





be scientifically paved and 
piped for gas, electricity, 
and sewer-mains. The 
main boulevard will be 
six miles long, and_ this, 
taken in conjunction with 
other main. streets and 
cross streets, will give an 
idea of the amount of work 
which the street depart- 
ment alone will have to 
do. The piping for water 
is an important item, for 
every building and house 
will be supplied with water 
99 per eent. pure, fed to a 
reservoir from seven arte- 
sian wells at the rate of 
300,000 gallons a day. 
The roadways of the city 
are peculiar in that they 
are being constructed in 
different widths and styles 
of top dressing, in order 
that the director may have 
a variety in the matter of 
road-scenes. 

‘For the convenience of 
both men and women ac- 





THE “SHOW CITY” WITH ITS 








SPLENDID BACK-DROP FORMED BY BIG U MOUNTAIN 








tors, a clubhouse is being 
built. For outdoor enjoy- 
ment, there is under construction a quarter-mile race-track, 
with conerete grand stand and stadium in the most approved 
university style, and this arena can be employed for a setting 
ina play ealling for outdoor sports, or for a number of different 
settings. One day it may be necessary to use it for the Colosseum 
at Rome, and another day for the Olympic stadium in Greece. 
Some director may wish to stage a country fair there, another 
may wish to have it represent the Polo-Grounds in New York 
City. It ean also be used for an Indian durbar or golf-links. 
Just outside the stadium is a model tennis-court built for utility 
and pleasure, combined. 

“There is now under construction an administration building, 
an exhibition theater that can take on either the appearance of a 
city or country theater at the behest of the director; barracks, 
for the housing of a troop of cavalrymen; bunk-houses for the 
cowboys, and two hospitals and infirmaries, which will be 
thoroughly equipped with every modern instrument for surgical 
and pathological remedy. Treatment in these hospitals will be 
defrayed by the company, and the bungalow residences within 


the city will be rented to employees far below the usual rentals 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles. 

“The wardrobe department has a building of its own now. 
It was one of the first to be built and contains a wardrolx 
valued at $35,000. In addition to this the costume - shops, 
which are near by, are so arranged that they can turn out the 
designs which are required by every period of dress from the 
era of palm-leaf girdles to the present time. Twenty electrically 
operated sewing-machines turn out the work. 

“The first notable incident of the mobility of this movie city 
was shown in the preparation very recently of a scenario. The 
director knew of just the proper location for a fire and a rescuc 
by means of a rope acting as a pendulum, but sad to relate the 
scene was supposed to take place in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
and that was three thousand miles away. 

“Tt was out of the question to take a company that distance 
in order to stage that one scene, and even then the city fathers 
of Jersey City would not have consented to the total destruction 
of one of their office buildings even for the edification of ten 

million movie fans. The only 





thing to do was to reconstrtct 
the scene from buildings al- 














To conform to any nationality, architecture, or color scheme. 


ready standing. This was done 
in thirty-six hours. The re- 
sult was so perfect that New 
Yorkers who gazed upon it in 
wonder were compelled to 
pinch themselves before they 
could realize they were in 
California and not New Jersey. 
The scene was then burned to 
the ground, and this newest 
and oddest of cities, the ehame- 
leon, once more resumed its 
workaday color.” 

The town had its first aero- 
plane fatality on Tuesday of 
last week, when Frank Stiles 
sacrificed his life to the public 
demand for thrills. Says a dis- 
patch to the New York Sun: 

“The accident occurred dur- 
ing a supposed battle in the 
air between two aeroplanes. A 
premature explosion of a bomb 
in an anchored aeroplane just 


A CITY THAT CAN BE CHANGED OVERNIGHT as Stiles flew over it caused 


his machine to  somersault 
earthward.” 
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THE SUCCESSOR OF MORGAN AS ART PATRON 


T WAS FEARED in many quarters when Mr. Morgan 
died that the world would not soon again see an art patron 
on the grand scale such as he had become. But there is 
reason to expect that America has at hand his successor in Mr. 
Henry C. Frick. The mantle of Mr. Morgan seems to be de- 


i | 
a cian nreceenee es =a 
as 


those of Mr. Morgan, now, alas! beginning to be dispersed.” 
The Art News dilates on the unique position held by Mr. Morgan 
and the apprehensions that the art world of America, and even 

of Europe, would never see his like again: 
‘* There were good ground and reason for this feeling and exprest 
opinion, for in the wide scope and varied character 





























































































































































FROM MORGAN TO FRICK, 





One of the Fragonard panels that will decorate a room especially designed to 
hold them in the new Madison Avenue house. Joseph Duveen, the art dealer, re- 
ards this room as ‘one of, if not the greatest collective works of art in the world.” 


of his collecting, in his devotion to the building 
up of his collections in all their divisions, in his 
liberality, and especially in his absorption during 
his last years in the pursuit of amassing great art 
collections and rare and unique specimens, Mr. 
Morgan had no predecessor, and is not likely to 
have any real successor of his kind. He was a 
unique personage!—not only in character and 
temperament, but in the annals of art collecting 
and his fame as the greatest collector of art the 
world ever knew will never die. 

“But that Mr. Morgan will have successors, 
even if not so great and many-sided, would seem 
to be indicated—even now, and when: his passing 
is not two years removed in time—by the ‘arrival,’ 
long predicted by the few cognoscenti, as America’s 
greatest art collector, of Mr. Henry C. Frick.” 


If Mr. Frick, with the reported contemplated 
purchase of Mr. Morgan’s small collection of pic- 
tures, his miniatures, and many of his antiques, 
becomes the owner of ‘‘most of the most impor- 





tant and valuable art treasures in America’? known 
as the Morgan collections, he but adds them to 
possessions described as ‘‘the most notable collec- 
tion of old and modern European masters in 
painting in America, and which is hardly surpassed 
by any in Europe to-day.” Mr. Frick is better 
known as a steel-magnate than as an art collector, 
but he began the pursuit of his hobby in the late 
nineties. He came to live in the old Fifth Avenue 
mansion of William H. Vanderbilt, whose collec- 
tion when he vavated the house was transferred 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The writer 
of the Art News article thinks the empty picture- 
gallery stimulated and inspired Mr. Frick, who 
had already begun to collect, chiefly in the field 
of French nineteenth-century pictures. These 
grew to more than modest proportions, but the 
modesty of their owner kept them from public 
knowledge. Three years ago Mr. Frick bought 





the site of the old Lenox Library in Madison 





scending upon his shoulders, for the two groups of artistic objects 
that gave the highest distinction to Mr. Morgan’s collection— 
the Garland porcelains and the Fragonard panels—have passed 
into Mr. Frick’s possession. Mr. Frick is not, as yet, to bé 
classed exactly in the same rank as Mr. Morgan, points out a 
writer in The American Art News, but ‘‘the surpassing quality 
and variety of his unrivaled collection of old and modern foreign 
paintings—without exception, representative examples of some 


of the most famous names in the history of painting; his recent 


acquisition of the Fragonard panels—perhaps the greatest art 
prize of the present day; but more especially his branching out 
into new fields through the purchase of the Morgan porcelains, 
not only emphasize his present position as a leading art 
collector, but indicate that he possesses the evident ambition so 
to widen te scope of his collections that these may, in time, rival 





Avenue and replaced the building by 9 house de- 
signed to hold his recent and prospective purchases. The 
writer proceeds: 


‘*He paid for the old library building and land on which the 
house stands $2,400,000, and has expended about $1,600,000 
on the house and gardens. The house was designed by Thomas 
Hastings. There are interesting features yet to be added to the 
exterior of the building—a grille, a sunken garden, several 
groups of sculpture, clipt box-hedges, gates, ete., and already 
he has transplanted there thirteen horse-chestnut trees. Mr. 
Frick’s orders were for a small house, with plenty of light and air 
and land. He wished a house that was simple, stately, but not 
pompous, which would include galleries for his extraordinary 
pictures—a house that would do to present to the city as a 
museum. It is a free treatment of eighteenth-century En- 
glish architecture, with something of the spirit of the Italians, 

_who were then greatly influencing English building and 
Eriglish taste. The art-gallery embraces 3,500 square feet. 
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The Fragonard panels will surround the drawing-room on the 
first floor. 

“This house, the latest private palace in the metropolis, 
differs as greatly in architecture, appointments, and ‘atmos- 
phere’ from those of other New York millionaires, who have 
‘come out of the West,’ as does its owner in personality, character, 
and temperament from their respective owners. It is as modest 
and quiet in appearance and, one might almost say, in manner, 
as its owner, and bespeaks the character of the man. Those who 
have met Mr. Frick and who know him at all are constantly 
imprest with his modesty and his shrinking from publicity of 
any and every kind. He left New York a fort- 
night ago, when the newspapers were ringing with 


remarkable group portrait by Romney of the ‘Countess of 
Warwick and Children,’ sold out of Warwick Castle only two 
years ago, and the same artist’s beautiful full-length standing 
portrait of ‘Lady Milne.’ Equally important are Mr. Frick’s 
examples of Gainsborough, which include the lovely, full-length 
standing portrait of ‘Lady Ann Duncombe,’ secured from the 
Duveen Brothers and shown in their exhibition of early English 
portraits last season, and the same artist’s bust portrait of 
‘Mrs. Hatchett.’ Sir Thomas Lawrence is represented by his 
portrait of ‘Lady Peale’ (half length), probably one of the 
best known pictures in the world through its many reproduc- 





the news of his purchases of the Fragonard panels 
and the Morgan porcelains, chiefly, it is said, to 
avoid being questioned, and the telegraph com- 
panies whose wires run to Aiken, S. C., where he 
has been playing golf, and the business offices of 
the dailies which pay the said dailies’ telegraph- 
hills, alone know how much money was expended 
in urgent pleading dispatches from city—yes, from 
managing—editors, and in one case from a news- 
paper-owner—for word of the cost of his purchases 
and his intentions as to other purchases from the 
Morgan collections, to none of which was any 
reply made.” 


The wide scope, exceeding richness, and value 
of Mr. Frick’s collection of pictures, which number 
some one hundred, are not at all realized by the 
art public, declares this writer: 


‘While in numbers the collection may not be as 
large as that of Mr. P. A. B. Widener, probably 
the largest in America, it has more distinctive and 
representative examples of the early Italian, Span- 
ish, Duteh, and English schools than any other 
American collection, almost every example coming 
from some famous collection or in itself historic, 
while in modern masters, especially those of the 
Barbizon and Dutch schools, the collection is also 
exceedingly rich. The only American master 
represented is Whistler, Mr. Frick having bought, 
only last year, through Knoedler & Company, from 
the late Mr. Richard Canfield, that artist’s cele- 
brated ‘Rosa Corder,’ ‘Count de Montesquiou,’ 
and the ‘ Valparaiso.’ 

“The early Italian masters are best represented 
in the collection by Titian’s ‘Portrait of Aretino,’ 
a picture entirely distinct from that in the Pitti 
Gailery of Florence, and the two remarkable ex- 
amples of Paul Veronese, ‘Wisdom and Strength’ 
and ‘The Painter Pursued by Vice and Virtue,’ 
these last from the collection of Lord Francis 
Hope. 

“The early Spanish masters are splendidly rep- 
resented in the collection, and, in truth, it would 
be difficult to find finer works by El Greco than 
the splendid ‘Man in Armor,’ ‘Portrait of V. 
Anastagi,’ and ‘Cardinal Ximenes,’ and the dra- 
matic compositions, ‘Christ Driving the Money- 
changers from the Temple.’ There are two strik- 
ing and typical portraits by Goya, those of the 
‘Count de Teba,’ and ‘Sefiora da Puga,’ and the 








Mr. Duveen declares that no single painting of Fragonard in Europe or elsewhere 
is ‘‘at all comparable to even one of the five principal panels of this set.” 


ANOTHER FRAGONARD. 








composition work, ‘The Forge.’ The ‘Philip IV.’ 
of Velasquez is a famous work, and there is a portrait by Murillo 
of himself. 

“Of the early Dutch masters, Mr. Frick is fortunate in the 
possession of two fine examples of the great Vermeer, of Delft, the 
‘Soldier and Laughing Girl,’ and the ‘Music Lesson,’ of no fewer 
than six or seven Van Dycks, including the world-renowned 
‘Portrait of the Artist’ from the Earl of Ilchester’s collection. . . . 

‘Franz Hals is represented by the ‘Portrait of a Burgomaster’ 
(Maurice Kann collection), a self-portrait, and the picture of an 
‘Old Woman,’ for which Knoedler & Company paid $130,000 
in the Yerkes collection sale—a record figure. Rembrandt is 
splendidly represented by his self-portrait (Earl of Ilchester’s 
collection), the ‘Polish Rider,’ with its romantic story, the ‘Por- 
trait of a Young Painter,’ and a ‘Duteh Merchant.’ ieee 

‘In the work of the masters of the early English school Mr. 
Frick, it may be said, has specialized. He has secured the 
noted ‘Portrait of Lady Elizabeth Taylor’ by Reynolds (Kann 
collection), as also the same artist’s ‘Lady Skipworth,’ the 


tions, Constable by his famous ‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ Hoppner 
by his beautiful portrait of ‘Miss Elizabeth Beresford,’ and the 
great Scottish master, Raeburn, by the celebrated portrait of 
‘Mrs. Cruikshank,’ one of the finest Raeburns known, and the 
portraits of ‘Mrs. James Cruikshank’ and ‘Dr. Craigie.’ 

“Mr. Frick owns five Turners—all of surpassing quality, 
namely, ‘Fishing-Boats Entering Calais Harbor, ’* Regatta 
Beating to Windward,’ ‘Van Goyen Looking for a Subject’ (a 
virile marine), ‘Mortlake Terrace,’ and ‘Arrival Boulogne 
Packet Boat.’ 

“There have been several changes among. the Barbizon 
pictures in the collection which still contains a number of ex- 
amples of the painters of this school—all exceedingly rich ‘in 
quality. The really famous examples are the two Corots, ‘Le 
Lae de Garde’ and ‘Le Lac,’ the splendid Millet, ‘Femme a la 
Lampe,’ and Rousseau’s ‘Village of Beequigny.’ Jacob Maris’s 
‘The Bridge’ and a fine Josef Israels are the features of the 
modern Dutch pictures,” 








ferary Diges 


VON BERNHARDIS SATISFACTION WITH 
GERMANY’S CAMPAIGN 


RIENDS OF THE ALLIES who have a way of discussing 
the war as if Germany were already as good as done for 
may be interested in seeing how the famous author of 

“Germany and the Next War” figures out just the opposite 
result. General Bernhardi’s book has had an enormous cirecu- 
lation—mainly in England and America. ‘In Germany 
nobody heard of him until he was discovered by the English,” 
said Mr. Viereck in his recent debate with Cecil Chesterton. 
Now that the English have brought him to the attention of his 
own people, however, his fame is very useful to carry back to 
the English-speaking world the Germans’ view of their feat of 
arms in holding four armies off German soil. He gives us in 
the New York Sun what is apparently the German “head- 
quarters"’ story of the war—both diplomatic and military. His 
arguments in the former field do not differ greatly from those 
put forth by earlier German apologists; but the story of the 
campaign to date moves in a realm where our views are con- 
tinually shifting as new light is afforded. The General begins 
by declaring that ‘‘the military events upon the field of battle 
have been reported throughout the world in the same distorted 
and lying manner by the English telegraph bureaus.” There- 
fore, he thinks, ‘*it ought to be of interest to the American public 
to be informed in a concise manner as to the truth of the events 
of the war in so far as it can be discerned at such an early date 
and in so far as the interests of further campaigning permit.”’ 
Von Bernhardi thus proceeds: 


“In the West a campaign was opened by the attack upon 
Liége. In spite of the fact that the Belgian frontier was held by 
much stronger forces than we could have anticipated, the ex- 
tremely difficult undertaking succeeded in a brilliant manner. 
A strong modern fortress fell a victim to a daring assault, and 
the Belgians, completely surprized, did not even dare attempt 
to recapture the position lost. How daringly this incomparable 
undertaking was executed is shown by the circumstance that 
one of the forts was surprized and captured by a lieutenant with 
only twenty men, who captured the garrison of 200 men, who 
were taken absolutely unawares. From Liége the German 
attack turned against Namur, which also was overwhelmed in 
the briefes. time, and while a part of the German Army victori- 
ously threw back the Belgians toward Antwerp, another pene- 
trated across the French frontier, defeated the English-French 
forees it met, and after a brief siege took Maubeuge, and then 
entered more deeply into France. The Germans forced their 
way into the immediate vicinity of Paris, everywhere defeated 
the enemies opposing them, Frenchmen as well as Englishmen, 
and captured many cannon, machine guns, and prisoners. 

‘‘In the meantime the French had carried out an energetic 
attack against the line at Metz-Saarburg. They had also 
entered Alsace and had occupied Miilhausen. Both offensive 
operations, however, ended disastrously for them. The army 
which had entered Lorraine was thrown back behind the line 
of border fortifications and suffered heavy losses in killed, 
wounded, and guns taken. The strong fort of Manonviller was 
taken by the Germans, and in Alsace the French troops that had 
entered suffered a defeat near Miilhausen. They were obliged 
to retire to Belfort, while in the Vosges fighting was going on 
with changing suecess, until here, too, the Germans succeeded in 
throwing back the enemy almost wholly over the frontier. 

‘These two enterprises against Lorraine and Alsace appeared 
to have been undertaken by the French only for the purpose of 
distracting the attention of the Germans from the northern field 
of action. This purpose, however, was not attained. 

“It is true that the advance-guards of the German columns 
which had forced their way through Belgium and into France 
on the Marne met hostile forces far superior. These were the 
main forces of the French Army, hitherto held in leash. There 
was no reason to enter into an unequal struggle with them. 
The right wing of the German Army was withdrawn and sue- 
ceeded in breaking away from the enemy without losses worth 
mentioning, while the center of the German forces maintained 
its position before the strong fortresses of Verdun and Toul.”’ 


This most dramatic moment of the Western campaign must 


Jor Mare 


apparently still await its further German elucidation. The 
eternal question of the avoidance instead of the advance on 
Paris will doubtless agitate us until the close of hostilities. The 
General refers to it only in the brief sentences quoted above, 
The second “drive” of the German Army, the drive on Calais, 
as the Allies have taught us to regard it, becomes, in General von 
Bernhardi’s account, more a defensive campaign, again checked 
by overwhelming numbers: 


“The plan of the Freneh to turn the right wing of the German 
Army miscarried absolutely. In advancing they did lengthen 
their left wing until finally it reached the sea, but at all times 
it was possible to put into position against them the German 
troops necessary, and the success sought became absolutely 
illusory when the bulk of the troops, until then employed in 
Belgium, became available and when reenforecements from the 
interior of Germany could be brought to the front. 

“General von Beseler with comparatively small forees had 
attacked the fortress of Antwerp, defended by a largely superior 
force, but he had overwhelming artillery on his side. Every- 
thing depended upon the taking of Antwerp quickly, in order to 
protect, against undertakings of the Belgian Army supported by 
English troops, both flank and rear of the army that had entered 
France. This object was attained in a most brilliant manner. 

“Antwerp generally was assumed to be the strongest fortress 
in the world, and it deserved its name. By the English the city 
was considered the secure position from which they expected to 
hold their sway over Belgium. The fall of Antwerp was almost 
equal to a defeat of England. The reenforcements sent there 
by England, therefore, had a motive largely political; but they 
were unable to prevent the loss.of the city. With an élan 
without comparison, the Germans attacked and threw upon 
the forts an absolutely annihilating fire from their heavy guns. 
The garrison finally left the city in flight. Within twelve days 
of the opening of the bombardment, Antwerp was taken 
another accomplishment without equal in the history of wars. 

‘Simultaneously the Germans took up the pursuit of the 
fleeing enemies and threw them back along the coast of the sea, 
until the fight assumed the stationary character along the line of 
Nieuport, Ypres, Lille. 

‘In the meanwhile the Allies had succeeded in bringing to the 
front considerable reenforcements. New troops had arrived 
from England. Indian troops had been brought to the seene 
of action from Asia, Turcos and Senegal negroes from Africa. 
Canada had sent troops to support them. 

‘In brief, it was a world in arms, against which the Germans 
were obliged to defend themselves. They have dug themselves 
into the earth at favorable points; slowly, almost as in a siege, 
they force their way forward against the enemy, also entrenched 
up to his teeth. -From the seacoast to the frontier of Switzerland 
the opposing armies face each other in long, entrenched lines 
behind barbed wire and other obstacles, often separated by only 
a small distance, and struggle for every inch of ground. 

“The artillery of each belligerent throws a death-bringing hail 
of projectiles over the blood-soaked battle-field from rearward 
positions. Thus far all attacks of the Allies have been shattered 
by the heroism of the German defenders, while we, as stated, 
slowly gain ground. 

‘High in the air the aviation corps fight each other and throw 
death-dealing bombs upon the enemy, while the English fleet 
seeks to enter into the battle from the seaside, but is obliged 
to maintain a respectful distance, owing to the heavy German 
coast artillery which borders the shores.” 


At the present time, General von Bernhardi admits, “it is 
impossible to foresee how and by what means the final decision 
will be brought about."’ As he views it: 


Each party will seek to prepare it in one way or another, 
and whosoever has the steadiest nerves and knows how to strike 
the sharpest and most telling blow will carry away the palm of 
victory. Apparently, however, the offensive power of the 
French is nearly exhausted, for their attacks are constantly 
growing weaker. and the French headquarters seeks to maintain 
the courage of its troops by artificial means. Continually it 
consoles them with the ‘brilliant successes of the Russians,’ 
which very soon will threaten the defenders of the German 
western frontier from behind and thereby compel their retire- 
ment. All French prisoners that fall into our hands are thoroughly 
convinced that the Russian armies are already occupying 
Berlin and that the German army of the East has been abso- 
lutely crusht. These are the tales that are dealt out to them 
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officially in order to strengthen them in holding out in the heavy 
fight, to hold out in snow and rain and frost in the face of death. 

“This dishonesty of the French Army Headquarters toward 
its own people is significant of the conditions in France. Its 
effects are positively grotesque, if one views them in comparison 
with the actual situation.” 

The General writes even more fully of the campaign on the 
Eastern front, where he chronicles a series of German successes. 
There is the frank admission, however, that ‘‘great and potent 
events in the very near future may bring about a situation 
entirely changed.” 





TURNING FROM HATRED 


IGNS OF REPUDIATION of the extreme forms of 

“hate” and self-sufficiency that have marked their utter- 

ances in many places are appearing in Germany and 
Austria. A German Socialist leader rebukes the attitude 
taken by the University professors in molding the nation’s 
opinion to a state of permanent unfriendliness to alien 


For Fatherland, home, morality, and civilization; 

And we would prefer to fight with a pure conscience and pure heart. 

Hence must we uphold, within ourselves, that love of our fellow men which 
our noble troops have shown, 

When they have handed over bread to the starving enemy in the trenches, 

And which we are all in need of, despite the sorrow and suffering that is 
breaking the hearts of our old folk and women and children; 

In order to go forward with confidence and courage: 

To fulfil our duties, and to restore order and security. 

Poison not the souls of the children with hate, 

Nor with the thoughts of vengeance. 

We are fighting for the later generations 

That we may establish such a peace that never again shall the nations be 
roused to fury, 

And brought to terrible crimes through reckless, hate-fanning, systematic 
lying. 

Just as the Austrian soldier is not cruel, 

So let the citizen at home keep his Austrian goodness of heart, and ever 
look upon the enemy as a fellow human creature. 

Who soweth hate shall reap hate. 

We are fighting for the peace of the world. 

And may the Lord God in his grace soon grant it unto us! 


A recent cable dispateh gives an interesting picture of the 
treatment of the ‘‘Chant of Hate’ in London. It was sung in 





nations. He admits that German national culture 
would wither without the influence of foreign ideas, 
and to repudiate the work of foreign scientists and 
artists he calls sheer ‘‘rubbish.’’ These views, ac- 
cording to the London Daily News, were ventilated in 
aspeech delivered by the Social Democratic Deputy 
Haenisch, who is described as a bitter opponent of 
Liebknecht, belonging to the chauvinist wing of the 
Socialist party. Having stated that the Socialists 
had accepted the party truce because Hannibal was at 
the gates, and having protested against the dismissal 
of children of enemy aliens from the schools as being 
unworthy of the German nation, Herr Haenisch went 
on to say: 


“The firm resolve to hold out and to win, which 
must also live in our children, ought not to become 
wild hate against enemy nations. However artistic 
Lissauer’s ‘Chant of Hate’ may be, and however 














valuable it may be as an expression of temper of the 
moment, it would nevertheless be deeply deplorable if 
sentiments exprest in it were to work themselves inte 
the hearts of our children and foster long hatred after 
the war. Far better were it if they were told of the miseries in 
East Prussia, Galicia, Poland, Belgium, and Northern France 
and were filled with deep sorrow at the destruction of so many 
young and hopeful lives, of so many material and ideal values. 

“In this connection a word must be said with reference to the 
action of certain German men of science in renouncing their 
foreign degrees and decorations. We Socialists attach but 
little value to these externals, and none but the Iron Cross may 
decorate the breast of a Socialist; but these things are important 
as a Symptom. 

“There has even been some talk that in future German science 
and art must lead their own life and that foreign scientific work 
should not be reviewed in German periodicals. This is sheer 
rubbish. After the war the nations will be still more dependent 
upon one another than before, and without the fructifying 
influence of foreign countries our national culture will wither. 

“TI welcome from this point of view the action of the Imperial 
German Institute of Berlin in honoring also the memory of its 
members who have died for their Fatherland in the French armies, 
and in causing as a commemoration of German poets who have 
fallen in war extracts from their works to be read and also extracts 
from the works of fallen French poets.” 


From Vienna comes a counter-protest against the ‘‘ poetic” 
hatred exprest in Lissauer’s chant. The Fremdenblatt publishes 
a poetic rejoinder, which appears in an English version in the 
London Daily Chronicle. It is this: 


Sing not the song of hate 

It is a hateful song, 

And foreign to the Austrian nature. 
We are fighting, not for hate 

But against hate, and faithlessness, and greed, and envy, 
Which have set the world in flames; 

We are fighting for honor and right, 


STUDY OF A PRUSSIAN HOUSEHOLD HAVING ITS MORNING HATE. 


—Reynolds in Punch (London). 


chorus by the students of the Royal College of Music in order 
to gain an idea what the formidable hymn sounded like. Sir 
Hubert Parry, a leading British musician and director of the 
college, is quoted by the New York Times as saying afterward: 


“Sir Walter Barrett [the conductor] asked the students to 
sing the hymn with plenty of snarl to express honestly the 
intentions of the composer, but they laughed too much to snarl. 
However, when they came to the word ‘England’ they rolled 
it out in fine style, and Lissauer would have been delighted to 
hear its reverberating note. 

‘What do I think of the music? Well, the man who wrote 
it certainly knew his business. The music carries out the idea 
intended, and is unquestionably better than the poetry, and I 
felt like sending Lissauer a telegram telling him how much we 
had enjoyed his work and what infinite amusement it had afforded 
us, but I did not see how I was going to insure the telegram 
reaching him.”’ 


Mr. Archibald Henderson, writing to The Nation (New York), 
surveys the extent of the vogue achieved by Lissauer’s ‘‘Chant”’: 


““A recent cartoon, showing German men of letters grinding 
out ‘Chants of Hate’ while you wait, gives a humorous indica- 
tion of the popularity of the poem in Germany. It is perhaps 
not so well known that the English translation has had an 
equally striking and far more extensive vogue beyond the 
borders of Germany. On October 28, 1914, the translation 
was reproduced, and in full, from the New York Times, for the 
first time in any English publication, the London Daily Mail, 
under the caption: ‘Why the Kaiser Wants Calais.’ On October 
29 it appeared in the London Times, accompanied by a long 
editorial entitled ‘A Hymn of Hate.’ And the poem, in trans- 
lation, has created almost as much interest in this country, 
besides appearing in lands as remote as Japan.” 
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THE FAR CRY 


ELGIUM has been the object of solicitude of Western 
nations, and to relieve her wants has become almost a 
popular passion. Poland, we are now beginning to hear, 
presents a condition of even more abysmal suffering and more 
erying need for relief. The armies that have surged backward 
and forward over this intervening land have raked it as a harrow 
passing over the soil. No human help, it is asserted, can save 
thousands of the stricken population from death because help 
can not be organized and provided in time; but there are 
thousands, perhaps millions, of others that are verging toward 
the line of destitution who may be saved if help overtakes them. 
There are three million Poles in the United States, who are 
besought to contribute to the relief of their brothers of the 
blood. Letters of appeal -are sent out by the archbishops of 
Krakow and Posen. Mr. Herbert Corey, writing from Berlin to 
the New York Globe, declares that unless something is done the 
world will be horrified—if the world has not lost its capacity for 
horror—by the sufferings of the Poles. ‘‘Soon cholera will come 
to Poland. Famine is there now. Searlet fever and typhoid and 
smallpox and enteric and typhus are old settlers.” The million 
now in utter want only live at all beeause ‘‘humanity has a 
wonderful capacity for adjustment to wretchedness.”” We read: 


“There are 6,000,000 Poles in the portion of Russian Poland 
that is being fought over. Of these, according to the Red Cross 
men, 1,000,000 are absolutely destitute. They are without 
food or the means to buy food. They are living on the charity 
of others who are but slightly better off. That charity must come 
to an end soon—because food is coming to an end. It is not 
merely that money is lacking. Flour is lacking. It must be 
imported or starvation follows. There are 2,000,000 others 
who will suffer, but may save themselves. The remaining 
3,000,000 may need no assistance from the outer world. 

‘Russian Poland is a conspicuous example of Russian rule. 
No measure of self-government is permitted the people. All 
governing officials are appointed from Petrograd. Lodz, for 
example, a city which contains from 500,000 to 750,000 people— 
all statistics in Poland are mere guesses—is ruled by a mayor 
and four assistants, all sent out from Russia. No city may 
expend more than $150, American money, for its own purposes, 
except permission is secured from Petrograd. That permission 
is rarely given. Petrograd needs the taxes that Lodz pays. 
When permission is given it is long delayed. Therefore, Lodz, 
a town as large as St. Louis, has unpaved streets that are ankle- 
deep in mud in winter and ankle-deep in dust in summer. It 
has a privately owned and paid fire department that responds 
only to calls from its own clients. Ninety per cent. of its resi- 
dents live in sties on streets that are mere stenches. 

‘*And yet Lodz is the second cotton-manufacturing town in 
Europe. It is excelled only by Manchester in its manufacturing 
totals. Isolated on the bleak plains of Poland, at a distance 
from a seaport, served by two railroads only, it is an anomaly 
in the commercial world. 

‘For two weeks Lodz had no bread at all. For months it 
has had no meat at all—so far as the poorer classes are concerned. 
During those two weeks the mass of the population lived on 
potatoes. 

‘*Conditions were slightly worse in Czenstochow, the second 
city in Russian Poland. Here 90,000 people live. Dallas and 
Des Moines and Hartford, Conn., and Lynn, Mass., hit about 
that mark. Czenstochow has no street-lights at any time. 
It has no attempt at street-paving. It has no sewers. It has 
no city water. It has no publicly maintained fire department, 
tho a few of the merchants have a department of their own. It 
is premiddle-ages in everything—morals, discomfort, filth, dark- 
ness, disease, death-rate. Cholera is there all the time. Most 
of its people exist in reeking hovels, smoke-filled when they can 
afford fires, wet and cold at other times. 

‘“As the towns grow smaller, conditions grow worse.” 





FROM POLAND 











If the war had not come, these people would have prospered 
aftera fashion. Potatoes were plentiful, and they had few other 
wants. A woman earned thirty cents a day in the mills and a 
man three cents more. Children worked as soon as they were 
old enough. Sixty-five per cent. are wholly illiterate. Then- 


“Russia struck at Germany. The German armies invaded 
Poland in retaliation. They swept almost to Warsaw—and an 
invading army sweeps fairly clean. There were some things 
left when they passed over. They were driven back, and the 
Russian armies covered this territory—and they gleaned what 
was left. Then the Russians were driven back—sacking as 
they went—and the Germans covered the ground once more. 
Three times unhappy Poland has been fought over. It had 
little at the beginning. It has nothing now. For months 
Poland has been starving, not merely going hungry. That is a 
commonplace of war. Poles have been dying because they 
can not get food. 

‘Poland is quite unable to help herself. Most of the mills— 
probably all of the mills—are owned by Russian and German 
and French capitalists. The banks are all branches of foreign 
institutions. These concerns are-all conducted by resident 
managers. Some of the managers have—on their own responsi- 
bilitvy—given their work people two and a half and three cents 
a day each for food. Some have added a trifle for the children 
also. But this has practically come to an end. The managers 
have exhausted their supply of cash. They can not get more. 
There are no mails. The towns of Poland are each printing their 
own paper money—not by consent of the Russian bureaucrats, 
but in defiance of them—but this money circulates only within 
the town’s borders. It is highly improbable it will ever be 
redeemed in real money. Meanwhile the price of food com- 
modities has risen 50 per cent. in two months. By the time 
this reaches America the prices may have doubled. 

“‘Conditions are slightly better in the agricultural sections. 
The farmers have no seed and no draft animals, it is true. 
But they have fairly good supplies of potatoes. Last year’s 
potato-crop was an enormous one. 

“There is a Jewish question in every city of Poland. Where 
there is a Jewish question in Russia there are riots. There will be 
more rioting in Roland unless Providence intervenes. Russia 
has always confined her Jews to the pale. Being forced to make 
their living by trading, their naturally sharp wits have been 
whetted. To-day they are—broadly speaking—owners of ever) 
shop in Poland. There may be Christian shopkeepers here and 
there. People who know Poland doubt it. 

“Beggars follow the stranger in the Polish cities. Some of 
them are mute. They only look at the stranger through hollow 
eyes and hold out skinny hands. Others are vociferous. They 
cling to the garments of the passer-by. They ery for aid in an 
uncouth dialect. They run out from darkened doorways. 
The man who gives is pursued by a cue of them.” 





America is not asked to feed Poland, as she is expected to feed 
Belgium. But— 


“‘An appeal is being made to the United States, just as an 
appeal is being made to Germany and Austria. A German 
committee has been organized, with Prince Hatzfeldt as its head. 
An Austrian committee is headed by a grand duke. Jacob H. 
Schiff in New York is head of the American committee that will 
appeal to American Hebrews on behalf of their brethren in 
Poland. At the very best, the help can not come in time to 
save thousands. It is hoped it will come in time to save other 
thousands. Roumania and Bulgaria have agreed to sell wheat. 

“The problem in Belgium is a difficult one, but, that of Poland 
is ten times more difficult. Belgium—before its devastation 
was the richest country per capita in the world. It had the 
largest average of, savings-bank deposits. It is true that the 
banks have been closed and seals placed on their doors, but 
Belgian financiers have large credits in London. More money 
has been given to the Belgian relief-fund by Belgians than has 
come from any other single source, There are 7,000,000 people 
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suffering in Belgium, but the seas are open to the relief-ships. 
Poland is isolated. It is difficult to get food in the neighboring 
countries, and difficult to get that food to Poland. Money is 
needed.” 


A Paris dispatch to the New York Sun represents the Polish 
pianist, Ignace Paderewski, trying to establish a committee of 
relief for Poland: 


‘He said to-day that 17,000,000 Poles are now suffering from 
the horrors of war. Official statistics show, according to Pade- 
rewski, that 120 towns and 400 villages in Poland have been 
destroyed and the losses of the residents of these places are 
estimated at $1,200,000,000. 

“Ten millions of people, he says, are without food or shelter. 
The committee at Lausanne is already distributing assistance, 
including $60,000 received from American Poles.” 





A CHURCH MISSION TO JAPAN 


66 ISTORIC SIGNIFICANCE” is seen by the Japanese 

press in the mission of Prof. Shailer Mathews and 

Rev. Sidney L. Gulick to their country, under the 
instigation of the Federal Council of Churches, and they believe 
it ‘will prove most helpful in maintaining the friendship of the 
two nations.’”’ Dr. Gulick was for twenty-six years a missionary 
in Japan, and before returning there with Professor Mathews 
he had toured this country with lectures on the religious and 
political status of Japan. His plan for the preservation of 
Japanese-American amity is that Japanese immigration to our 
shores be restricted as hitherto, but that those Japanese already 
with us who are intellectually and morally qualified shall be 
admitted to citizenship. The letter with which these two 
emissaries of the Federal Council were equipped thus addresses 

the churches of Japan: 





“We beg to assure 
you, dear brethren, of the 
interest with which we 
have noted the recent 
history of Japan, that 
ancient and venerable 
nation with its notable 
achievements in the arts 
and sciences. With eager 
hand you have grasped 
what other peoples could 
offer for the enrichment 
of your life, and in turn 
you have contributed to 
the life of the world the 
inspiration of your fine 
enthusiasm. You have 
felt the stimulation of 
ethical ideals, the tran- 
seendent significance of 
moral values. In the in- 
dustrial, intellectual, and 
moral fields of your ac- 
tivity, America has noted 
your unwearied progress. 

‘But our deepest in- 
terest and sympathy 
have been evoked by 
the numbers of those 
who have been reaching 
out eager hands to God. 
Beyond all else the spec- 
tacle of so many in Ja- 
pan seeking after a deep- 
er and stronger spiritual 
life has moved, and still moves, our hearts. It is with such 
sympathy toward you, beloved brethren, that we send our 
messengers to you. 

“We believe that the religion of Jesus makes its largest possi- 
ble contribution to the peace and uplift of the world, not when 
it undertakes by ecclesiastical utterances and activities to solve 
the complex intellectual and practical problems of civilization, 
but rather when it leads men to the inner life of spiritual self- 





PROF. SHAILER MATHEWS, 


Who went with Doctor Gulick on a 
mission of conciliation to Japan. 











mastery and self-devotion, helps them to learn the privilege and 
joy of absolute trust in Christ our Lord, and enables them to 
appreciate the obligation of such loyal devotion to him as finds 
expression in holy and unselfish service of humanity.” 

The Japanese newspapers just to hand contain many accounts 
of the reception accorded to the two Church envoys by the lead- 
ing men of the Mikado’s Empire. They have held exten- 
sive conferences with 





Premier Count Okuma, 
the ‘““Grand Old Man,” 
and many other states- 
men as well as a large 
number of influential 
journalists, scholars, and 
religionists. Judging 
from these accounts, the 
plan advanced by Dr. 
Gulick seems entirely ac- 
ceptable to Japan. How 
far they took his scheme 
to be authorized by our 
Government is not clear. 
Obviously Japan is will- 
ing to acquiesce in any 
plan which would restrict 
emigration of her labor- 
ers to these shores if she 
could do so without im- 
pairing her dignity as a 
civilized and powerful 


nation. Japan has, it 





may be said, never had 
vital interest in -the REV. SIDNEY L. GULICK, 
Japanese question in Who would give United States citi- 
zenship to resident Japanese who are 
intellectually and morally qualified. 


America, tho she re- 


sents the  diserimina- 











tory measures adopted 

by the Golden State against her nationals. What she really 
aspires to is the leadership in Asia, and on that point she is not 
thought likely to yield her position. Dr. Gulick’s plan may 
have been given a note of authority in the fact that at various 
meetings held in Tokyo in honor of the Church envoys, Dean 
Mathews read President Wilson's and Secretary Bryan’s letters 
addrest as much to the Japanese people as to him. Secretary 
Bryan in his letter said: 

“There is no country with which our relations are more 
amicable, there being but one subject upon which the two 
nations are not in entire agreement—the California question; 
and I have no doubt that a solution will be found for that 
question which will be honorable to both nations. In fact, 
I can not believe that any dispute can arise between two such 
nations as the United States and Japan which will not yield to 
a peaceful settlement, both nations being animated as they 
are by a desire for justice and by sincere friendship each toward 
the other.” 

Commenting upon the mission of the two scholars, the Tokyo 
Hochi says that their arrival in Japan is most timely and prom- 
ises to remove many misunderstandings now unfortunately 
existing between the two countries. The Yamato, another 
Tokyo daily, deseribes the work of the Federal Council of 
Churches as ‘‘noble and laudable,”’ and feels confident that its 
efforts will result in placing the two countries on a basis of 
permanent friendship. Even the Tokyo Yorodzo, a journal 
whose outspokenness has often been mistaken for jingoism, 
extends the heartiest welcome to Dean Mathews and Dr. Gulick, 
and hopes that their efforts will be crowned with success, 
thus putting an end to the awkward situation which has in the 
past frequently given rise to the absurd talk of American- 
Japanese war. 











“FRIENDS” IN WAR 


POSITION OF PECULIAR DIFFICULTY confronts 
the members of the Society of Friends, especially 
those of England, since the fundamental tenet of their 

Church places them at variance with the will of the nation. 
The dominant feeling among them, says one of their number, 
Mr. Edward Grubb, ‘‘is that from the political point of view, 
as things were at the beginning of August last, our Government 
could not honorably have maintained a neutral position when 
Germany declared war on France.’’ Some few Friends, mostly, 
he records, ‘‘in middle or older life,’’ have actively supported 
the war and encouraged enlisting, ‘‘and have not (apparently) 
thought it needful to resign their membership.”” A very few 
have “honorably taken the latter course,”’ but the writer has not 
heard that any have been disowned. The hardest problem is 
one that has befallen the young men of military age. In The 
Friend’s Intelligencer (Philadelphia) we read: 


““Many of these have had severe pressure put upon them to 
enlist, some even having to choose between that and the loss of 
their employment. In college life, as well as in business, many 
have had much to bear of misunderstanding and disfavor from 
their friends and associates. All things considered, it is re- 
markable how many have stood firm to their principles. Roderic 
K. Clark, of Parley, who has made a careful study of the matter, 
writes to the (London) Friend that he has the names of 103 
members of London Yearly Meeting who have enlisted, and of 
27 from Dublin Yearly Meeting. (The number of members in 
these yearly meetings is about 20,000 and 2,500, respectively.) 
Besides these, 31 have joined the Royal Army Medical Corps. 
(The numbers in both sections would undoubtedly have been 
smaller had the alternative of the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, 
which is not under military orders, been open at an earlier 
date.) 

“The proportion of Friends of military age who have enlisted 
is thus some 6 or 7 per cent. Among the general population it 
appears to be between 60 and 70 per cent.; so that it seems safe 
to conclude that nine out of ten of our young men who might 
have enlisted have declined to do so. Without casting any sort 
of reflection on the conscientious motives which have doubtless 
animated most of the minority, R. K. Clark adduces numer- 
ous facts showing that, while nearly all are birthright members, 
most of them have not shown any special zeal for the Society of 
Friends and its work. He mentions the fact that of 153 young 
men who attended the Young Friends’ Conference at Swan- 
wick in 1911, of whom 120 would now be of military age, only 
two are known to have enlisted, and one of these is not a member 
of the Society. On the whole, there is reason to believe that the 
younger portion of the Society is a good deal more ‘sound’ on 
the war question than the older portion. 

“‘T may mention that a few of those who have enlisted have 
resigned their membership. There appears to be no general desire 
in the Monthly Meetings to take disciplinary action at present 
in regard to the others.”’ 


Several conferences on the subject of the Society’s relation to 
war have led to more active propaganda on non-resistance and 
disapproval of all war, and in this the Friends have been joined 
by other denominations of like mind. An interdenominational 
committee represents the efforts of this body, and Manchester 
and Birmingham as well as London have furnished members. 
Meantime the Society has tried to bear its share of the burdens 
of relief: 


“It is probably needless to mention the Emergency Committee 
for the assistance of ‘alien enemies’ in this country, which has 
been greatly helped in its work by our American Friends, Anna 
B. and Henrietta M. Thomas, of Baltimore, whose position as 
citizens of a neutral country has proved of the greatest value. 
The work of helping victims of the war in France is being ear- 
nestly carried on by a vigorous committee, and that of the Friends’ 
Ambulance Unit for assisting the wounded in Belgium, whose 
headquarters are near Dunkirk, is being conducted by over 
one hundred young men, who are often exposed to great personal 
danger.  S 

“The standing Peace Committees of the Society, of which the 
chief are the Peace Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
and the Northern Peace Board (representing the six northern 
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Quarterly Meetings), naturally have their hands very full of 
work for spreading peace views throughout the country; and 
they find that while they can not undertake anything that 
might seem disloyal to the country, such as the direct discour- 
agement of recruiting, or efforts at ‘stopping the war,’ the 
publie ear is open as it has hardly been before for the message 
of the Society of Friends. (It may be mentioned that the 
circulation of the London Friend, since the war began, has 
increased in a way that is quite unprecedented.) A branch of 
the Peace Committee is actively studying the political and 
international situation, with a view to helping the Society to 
bring any influence that can be brought at the right time for 
the settlement of the war on a righteous and permanent basis. 

“IT mention these facts without in the least desiring to give 
the impression that Friends in England are satisfied with, or 
wish to take any credit for, what they are doing. I believe the 
prevailing feeling among us is one of humiliation that we have 
not done more, that our voice has been so feebly raised, that we 
have not ourselves a stronger grasp of the spirit of our Master, 
and the meaning of his Cross, in our personal and social and 
national life, such as would make our appeal carry weight with 
others, especially with professing Christians.” 





LUTHERAN AND CATHOLIC FIGURES 


BJECTION comes from prominent Lutherans to the 

omission of their denomination from the roll of million- 

member churches in the statistics sent out by the 
Federal Council of Churches. Instead of falling” below the 
million-mark, they point out, they muster nearly 2,500,000. 
Further examination of the statistics shows the dispute to be 
a matter of classification. Dr. Carroll, the statistician, credited 
the Lutherans with 2,444,970 members, but divided them 
among twenty-one bodies, the largest having 850,772. This 
seems to be the bone of contention. Dr. Remensnyder writes 
to the New York Times to point out that there are 2,442,894 
communing members of Lutheran faith, and ‘‘next to the 
Methodists and Baptists,” they are “the largest Protestant 
Chureh in the United States.”” Rev. J. F. Ohl writes that 
Dr. Carroll ‘‘does not seem to understand that the Lutheran 
Church makes little of organization, but much of faith. If | 
am not mistaken, it was he who once spoke of ‘eighteen different 
kinds of Lutherans’ in America, and who counts each one of the 
four general bodies and the fourteen other synods not connected 
with these as so many denominations. In spite of the 
external divisions in the Lutheran Chureh of this land, many of 
which are to be accounted for on linguistic and geographical 
grounds, there is a much closer inner unity than in some of the 
denominations whose ministers and congregations are gathered 
into one general body.’’ Dr. Remensnyder adds a note on 
Lutheran increase in 1914: 

‘*As the increase of the Lutherans was quite extraordinary, 
namely, 121,875, i.e., upward of 5 per cent., there is no reason 
why—when, for example, the Episcopal Church’s growth, 
28,641, is declared ‘notable’—the remarkable 121,875 gain of the 
Lutherans should not equally belong to the ‘notable’ column.” 

Catholic statistics now appear in the new annual edition of 
the ‘‘ Official Catholic Directory.” This Church shows a gain 
of 241,325 members, bringing the membership in the United 
States up to 16,309,310. (Dr. Carroll’s figure is 13,794,637.) 
The gain in the past ten years has been 3.846,517, and in the past 
twenty 7,231,445. The editor of the Directory thinks 10 per 
cent. should be added for ‘floating’? Catholic population of 
which no record can be kept. Some further statistics are here 
presented : 

‘*There are 18,994 Catholic clergymen in the United States. 
There are 14,961 Catholic churches, showing that 310 new 
Catholic churches have been established during the past year. 

‘‘New York State has the largest number of Catholics, 2,885,- 
824; Pennsylvania is second, with 1,756,763; Illinois third, 
with 1,473,379; Massachusetts fourth, with 1,392,000; Ohio 
fifth, with 793,179; Louisiana sixth, with 586,200, and New 
Jersey seventh, with 585,150.” 
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DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND STILL GROWING 


T WOULD HAVE GIVEN US GREAT PLEASURE to 
print a larger number of extracts from the letters which 
have come from Digest subscribers to the Belgium Flour 
Fund. Many of these letters have exprest their sympathy 

in varied and striking form, or have disclosed unusual coopera- 
tive conditions. But lack of space has 


extracts culled and put 
been under constant pres- 
sure these many weeks. 


in type—the Dicrest columns have 


but it 
it was a large ‘‘ mite 


crowded out even 


came from the High School Students of Enterprise; and 
””_ $50.35. 

From the ‘‘ Ladies of the Modern Maccabees,” 
at Port Huron, Mich., 
which went out from ‘‘Our Great Commander,’ 
said. This amount for flour was but half their total contribu- 
tion, the balance going for Belgian help of another kind through 


headquarters 
came $206.33, resulting from an appeal 
as the letter 


another channel. 





We append a few of the 


From Yarmouthville, 





more recent expressions. 

‘1 am glad to see that 
you are going to keep 
at it, wrote a Denver 
ventleman, ‘‘even if you 
have passed the $100,000 
mark’’; and to his remit- 
tance he added, “I hope 
io ‘come again.’”’ 

‘Weare a small man- 
ufacturing town of about 
1,600 in West Tennes- 
see,” wrote a manufac- 
turer there, enclosing 
$100.00 as the proceeds 
of a local entertainment 
gotten up for this pur- 
pose by someof our young 
men.” 

One of the most touch- 
ing letters, beautifully 
written, came from a 
Home for Girls in lowa 

“oirls that have not 
had the proper chances 
in life and have gone 
astray.” A friend gave 
‘choice of a box of 





them 
candy for each girl or the 
money to send to the 
Belgians. We chose the 





money,’’ said one of 
them, writing for all and 
sending it—$5.00. 

“It is only a mite,” 
said a letter from,Oregon, 





Copyrighted by Underwux 





nd & Undewwvood, N.Y. 


HOMELESS BELGIANS WHOSE HOMES WERE RAZED 
to Permit the Guns of Antwerp Clear Sweep in Defense. 


now Live in the Open in Fortified Areas. 


Thousands of such Families 


Me., came a third remit- 
tance of $100.00, through 
the Baptist Sunday- 
school, with an implied 
regret, after such well- 
doing, that this was 
‘probably all we can 
raise here.”’ 

An invalid, ‘‘ who must 
live on $1.25 to $1.50 
per week herself,’ sent 
$5.00. 

A Moravian Sunday- 
school in Bethlehem (a 
good name from whence 
to come a good deed) 
gave up its Christmas 
eandy, and evidently 
added to the cost of it, 
and on February 23 re- 
mitted $70.00. 

The Publie School 
teachers of Unity Town- 
ship, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., decided to 
dispense with their an- 
nual spring luncheon and 
to contribute the money 
thus saved to assisting 
the Belgians; and from 
the Supervising Principal 
came $57.00. 

The Mothers’ Circle, 
of Riverton, N. J., sent 
$35.00; and from the 
Citizens of Keeseville, 
N. Y., came $156.86. 








Contributions to THE DIGEST BELGIUM FLOUR FUND—Reeeived from 


$600.00—Charles H. Swift, (additional) 

$156.86—-Citizens of Keeseville, N.Y 

$115.00—Citizens of Shelburne Falls, Mass 

$100.00 Each——Citizens of Bemis, Tenn.; J. & RK. Young. 

$58.85—Town of the City of Newcastle, Wyo. 

$57.00 — Township Public 
a. 


School Teachers, West- 
moreland Co,, 


$50.35—Students of Enterprise (Ore.) High School. 
$50.00—Laura J. Harris. 
FROM onqeones $9.30, Methodist- Protestant Church, 
Matiasquan N $8.54 Rockville (Ind.) Churches 
21 


$4.95, First Peas Church, Malvern, Ark.; $ Mace 
donia Baptist Church, Hanover, Ind. 


FROM SUNDAY SCHOOLS—$16.25, Christ Reformed 





Church S, 8., Altoona, Pa.; $12.86, First Baptist S. 8 
Houston, Tex. > $12.41, Phenix (RD 1) saptist S. 8.; 
$8.80, Crescent Springs (Ky.) Presby. SS. S.; $6.85 





Baptist S. S., Allentown, N. J.; $5.00, Christian 8. 
ort Orchard, Wash.; $4.05, F Presby Church § 
Malvern Ark.; $4.00, Cong. Chureh S. S. Class, Simsbury. 
Conn, 


FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS—$15.00, School Children, 
Hamlin, Tex.; $8.00, Farmington (W, Va.) High School; 
$5.00 Each: Claypool (Ind.) Public School District No. 
1; Waterloo (N. Y.) High School 7th Grade; $4.00, 
Bahama (N. C.) High School. 


FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS — $25.00, 
Circle Riverton, N. . 

ley, Ore.; $17.75 a of Fullerton, Neb.; $17 
Barac a Class First M. E. Chureh, Camden, Ark.; $15.00 
Each: Citizens of Buckland, Mass.; Messrs. Neff & Young, 
Faribault, Minn.; $12.00, V. C. Club, Ware, Mass: 
$10.00 Each: Tri Kappa Sorority, Logansport, Ind.; 
United National Assn. I. O. Clerks, New Britain, Conn. ; 
Nome Mission Society, Torrington, Conn.; Nichols Expert 
Business School Students, St. Paul, Minn.; $8. 0, Y. P. 
s ¢ . - 





~~ Mothers’ 
8.00, Rainbow Mine, Rye 








5% 3 








- E. Cong. Chureh, Shell Rock, Ia.; 0, Im 
manuel Bible Class. Baptist Church, Loc ikport, . a & 
$7.94, Miss Haskell’s School, Boston, Mass. : 
Class Unadilla (N. Y.) Baptist Bible School; » 





Auxvasse (Mo.) Christian Endeavor; St. Monica’s Home, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Young Men’s Bible Class, First Baptist 
Church, Monessen, Pa.; $4.00, Eight Boys of County Y 
M. C. A., Woodbury, J 5, G. Aus & Co. Office 
Force, Brooklyn, N zens of Franklin (W 
Va.) & Community ; 00 Each: Anti-Swear Society, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Union Lodge N 35, Columbus, Miss. : 
$1.78, Woman’s Club, Three Rivers, Mich.; $1.50, Busy 
Bee Class, Molino (Mo.) S. S.; $1.00, Dausman & Daus- 
man, Goshen, Ind. 


IN LETTERS—Sent to A. T. Whelen, P. 0. Box 451, 
Madison Square, N. Y.—$40.00 (third collection). Total 
amount, $100.00 














FROM ee ae DONORS $25.00 Each: ‘‘Anony- 
ei ’ Roselle DD. Massory; DP. F. Stevens; 

L. Peck; A hy aad De Rn. M. Lewis; G. W. M. 
Bieck; A. B. Moore; T. L. Waun; C. J. Eder. 


$20.00 Each: J. W. Burckes; “A Friend,’’ Rushville, 
i A 


$15.00 Each: J. C. Hooper; IP. S. Swan; D. R. Sort- 
well; S. S. Serinides; J. Johansen. 
$10. ° Each: A. P. & FE. M. Camp; Mabel K. Me- 
; P. L. Reed; Jons Christensen; Georgina F. Walton; 
Re —. =, noe, & D.: Be. = C. Eliett: 
. ry; Lulu Houser ; C. Pian: “S. 3 
Wrightsville, V. S..’" Jamestown, N. Y.; 
L. S. Abel; A. A. Stagg: M. k. Nichols; J. B. Waples; 
‘“Anonymous,’” Media, Pa.; W. M. Ege; T. H. Mac- 
George; E. Fretz, Jr. (additional; Laenas G. Weld; ‘‘d. 
L. W.,"" Brooklyn, N. Y. Hammett (additional) 
=. @ Cees: “Ss. C.F. ‘Suakeuiee s 2.2 2. @ amp- 
bell; Dr O. LL sates; Mr. & Mrs. J. Wilson; ‘1 
Friend,”” Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. & Mrs. Whittemore: R 
C. Jefferds; F. FE. Thompson ; A. E. Goddard (additional) ; 
J. D. Corklin; ‘*A. B.,”’ Hartford, Conn.; Stephen A, 
Welch; “fA Friend.” "Margaret. Tex.: R. LL. Watson; E 
G. Johnston; Mr. & Mrs. E. E. Risien; J. 1). Nooning; 
Caroline R. Harris. 


$5.00 Each: Mrs. J. M. Boyce: Clare E. Schauffler; R. 
HW. Miller; C. Conover; W. CC. Morehouse; Florence Bayes; 
Mr. & Mrs. M. M. Thorne ; Ella JT. Bartholomew ; 

° J . ’ ‘A Friend,”’ River 
Helen Keeney; J. K. Russell; sgt H F. 
. KE. Crawford; Mr. &.Mrs. F. VP. Olds; 
Wale; W. Stanley Vipond; G. C. Gearn; M. C. Binels : 
Mr. & Mrs. W. G. Frederick; C. B. Fargo; R. Reeves; 

y 4 Harrison; “‘Belgian Admirer,’’ Tp air 
Minn.; W. Hutchinson; Elizabeth W. Towle; G. 
Trask; D. S. Norton; ‘‘Cash,’ a ae ee + gd 
T. F. Van Wagenen; J. A. Clark; Mrs Hall; A. 
Horton; M. H, G Milo Troup; J. 2 : R.A. Noel; 

> Cooke; R. Marshall; Margaret c “MeClarey: “The 
Crescent,’ Madison, N. J. J. Chapman; D EK, 
Thoenen; O. E. P., Lakewood, 0 ; C. R. Endsley; Dr. L 
os Bishop gi tte! 4 _, Stimson; C. E. Routy 
. J.,” Virginia, Minn. A Hee es Se. C8 
ditionab’ Dr. C. Lee; Mr. Morgan (additional) ; 

*“Anonymous,”’ Atlanta, Ga.; ‘Dora Sogard; C. G. Bark 
will; G. B. Smith; Mrs. J. H. Arnold; C. R. Hincehman 
Hl. Castleburg; O. H. Lucas; B. G. Nelson; B. W. Zeig 

: . KE. Frickey; Mrs. W. S. Barry; W. 8S. Barry; 
Ellen Oliver; ‘‘Bishop.”’ Fla a A. BD 
Jaques; S. H. Schooltield; C. W. Bunker: “Nukilani,’’ 
Makawao Mauis, T. H. Maude F. Lyon; L. Sawtelle; 
Captain U. Birnie; H. M. Norris; H. R. P. Hamilton; 
d 3. Seiler; C. Martin: Mrs. C. Griggs; C. Griggs; C. H. 
Brown; Mrs. BR. Humiston; Della Johnsone; aa L. A. 
Schipfer; E. R. McClelland; ‘‘In His Name. Fairfield, 
Ill.; ‘‘Anonymous ”’ Orlando, Fla.; F. B. Woodend: w. 
Kloster; W. Dock; H. Dock; “‘A Friend,’”’ Kimballtown, 
Ia.; Cecile MacNamara; A. Boarman (additional); Dr. 
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March 4 to March 17, 1915, inclusive 


KE. J. Gray; R. B. Sherrill; Mrs. R. B. Smith; Jessica 
T. Austin; F. Fowler; ‘‘Anonymous,’” Montebello, Cal. ; 
Roberta Burgess; J. L. Schaadt; C. H. Miller; Nina C 
Vanderwalker ; J. KE. Rutherford; ‘‘Anonymous, II, 1241 
Dean,”’ Brookly: N. ¥.;: G. M. Sleeth; F. E. T 
Mrs. C. P. Harmon; J. E. Heckman; Mr. & Mrs. 
Frost D>. Fisher; W. M. McEwen; I 

Innis: ‘‘Anonymous,.’’ Antioch, Tenn.; W. I. King; 
Spence, Jr.; A. Jackson; C. A. Allen. 


$3.00 Each: A. R. Long; Jesse Jouens: Marion Bar- 
Cp” 





rows; J ~~ ns “— Meriden, Conn.; G, 
L ia Jr; R. DD. Barbour 
$2.50 Each: ‘Anonymous,”’ Washington, D. C.; “‘A 


Friend.”’ Raleigh, N. C.; W. G. Foote; Anna B. Foote; 
Mrs. Mary Firby; T. A. Leffingwell; A. F. Leftingwell. 


$2.00 Each: P. A. Rawlins; 
oO : ; Dr. M. L. Smith; “A Friend Turlock, Cal.; ““F. M. 
Ponce, P. BR H. J. Thiede; C. S. Jeffords; T. 
Mann; Miss M. Leavensworth: A. D. Munger; Mrs. H. 
Strandskov; J J Ott (additional); Margaret F 
I re “Cash,”’ Glens Falls, N. Y.; B. Sylvester; “F. 
E. & 4 share, Wash.; Ada MeN. Hardy; 8S. L. Arnn; 
L. M. Smith; R. Yeattes 
$1.50 Each: Susan A. Rose; Mrs. O. H. Hart. 


$1.00 Each: ‘“‘H1..”"’ Albany, N. ¥ TB B..” Be 
folk, Va. Mr J. Burke; H. Tuft; CC. Tuft; Mary A. 
Gilman Florence J. Leonard; Blanche Kk. Norris; ‘‘Anon- 
ymous,”* Berkeley, Cal. ; Flida H Schollenbergs ; "=, 
Buck; Mrs. J. L. Boyden; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Ashland, Ky. ; 
N. B. Fearron; Mrs. J. G. Weir; W. T. Reese, “‘A 
*’ Montgomery, Ala. | Austin, Tex. E. 
a Washington, D c Waters; Mrs. I A 
Bowles: “s. A. Was ectmnan, oe Lillian Nelson; 
Hi. C. Moore, Jr. Gerhart; Severance Hay ; Charlotte 
Stevens; ‘“‘A_ Friend,’’ Waterloo . A Friend,’ 
New Bedford, Mass.; ‘‘Anonymous,’’ Dansville Y 
“A Friend,”’ Proctor, Vt S. Smoyer; F. W. 
‘Anonymous,”” Philadelp hia Ps A 
Dodge; B. H. Foster. 
50c. Each: Mrs. T. H. Cherry; R. W. Sevy; T. Sevy; 
4. J. Lewis: H. EF. Lisonbee; ‘“‘A Friend,’’ Seneva, O.; 
L. E. Smith; M. L. Smith. 


25c. Each: 0, C. Thurber: J. J. Steiner; M. Anderson; 
Oo. H. Borg; W. A. Seegmiller. 


MeBOELLANEOUS $40.00, Mrs. Nellie S. Harvey; 

».00, Mrs Georgiana W. Owen; $24.00, Dr. W. P. 
Rwett: $1: 2.50, nonymous,”” Caribou, Y. T.; $7.00, 
Louise Groce; 0 75, “WwW San Francisco, Cal.; $6.00, 
J. Forrest Yetter; $5.25, . G. Shepard; $5.10, Flora E. 
Pettibone; $4. 00 "wach Mr. & Mrs. P. J. Carter (addi- 
tional): Claudia H. Imes; $3.50, Bell C. Ley; $2.16 
Gant Children; T5c., N. E. Bristol; 20c., W. J. Carter; 
10c. Each: J. Lloyd; P. A. Jensen 


Previously Acknowledged. ......-....-...0055 $105,415.41 
ne TI a os a6 608 006s ct tonne cdcosesceven 108,724.84 


‘“‘Anonymous.’” Canton, 
M 














Fullerton, 
M. Arnn; A. C. 











Send No Flour. It will be bought economically near the Seaboard, saving cost of transportation 


All contributions acknowledged in our columns. 


Make checks payable to BELGIUM FLouk Funp, Lirerary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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Friendly Pines 


Many go to the pines in 
sickness. They come from 
them in health. Only 


vigor and_healthfulness 
live there —in the sap 
and gum and leaf—and 
in the very fragrant air 
of the pines themselves. 


Packer’s Tar Soap has in 
it these healing qualities. 
Used, for instance, as a 
shampoo, its rich lather 
softens the scalp. It 
purifies it of dandruff. 
It soothes. It stimulates 
gently and brings to you 
a sense of restful comfort. 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


” 


§*Pure as the Pines 


Send toc for sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid. 
Send also for free indexed 
manual, “The Hair and 
Scalp— Modern Care and 
Treatment.’’ A mine of in- 
formation about the hair. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 8¢A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


SOME OF THE RECENT WAR BOOKS 


Price, M. P. (Editor). The Diplomatic His- 
tory of the War. 8vo, pp. 344. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Price, who is of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, here presents official texts of 
the diplomatic documents pertaining to 
the war—the German, Russian, Austrian, 
Belgian, and English papers, and along 
with them an account of the mobilizations 
and military preparations in Russia, France, 
Germany, and Austria, a diary of negotia- 
tions and events, other documents and trea- 
ties, the speeches in European parliaments 
at the outbreak of the war, manifestoes, ete. 
The matter has been compiled with un- 
usual thoroughness and an index appended. 
The volume lacks some of the official 
documents that were published later than 
November of last year, but these perhaps 
have now been included in a later edition 
than the one at hand. How carefully the 
work has been done is perhaps best illus- 
trated in the report of the famous speech 
of the Imperial German Chancellor in the 
Reichstag on August 4, in which he con- 
fessed the wrong Germany was doing, but 
appealed to the necessity that knows no 
law. It appears here as translated from 
The North German Gazette and contains in pa- 
rentheses the reporters’ comments, such as 
“energetic applause,” “‘stormy applause,”’ 
‘clapping from all sides of the house,” 
‘‘all the members stand up,” ete. A 
historical introduction by Mr. Price aims 
to show how England became involved 
in the conflict. It was by a series of 
alliances and secret obligations that a 
quarrel between Slav and Teuton in East- 
ern Europe was allowed to grow “ until 
it came to involve British support for Slav 
influence in the Balkans.’’ Probably it 
would be safe to say that no single volume 
published since the war began has the same 
permanent historical value as this. 


Simonds, Frank H. The Great War: The 
First Phase, from the Assassination of the 
Archduke till the Fall of Antwerp. 12mo, pp. 
256. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


Mr. Simonds stands apart from con- 
temporary writers on the war as one who, 
in newspapers, periodicals, and in this 
book, has contributed to real understand- 
ing of it clear elucidations of its military 
aspects and significance. If he have any 
deep-seated sympathies they probably 
lie with the Allies, but they are carefully 
held in check. Mr. Simonds’s mind is 
usually the detached mind of the military 
student, so that German skill and success 
are set forth with the same clearness that 
he employs when writing of the skill and 
success by the Allies His admiration for 
the heroic defense made by the Belgians, 
however, is not concealed. It is likened 
to that of the Greeks against Xerxes and 
that of the Low Countries against Philip 
II. As the title states, the present volume 
comes down only to the fall of Antwerp, 
Another, dealing with the second phase 
of the war, is understood to be now in 
press. 

Beck, James M. The Evidence in the Case. 


12mo, pp. 200. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 net. 3 


This volume by Mr. Beck, who was 
formerly Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States, is a sort of lawyer’s 
brief. It is described as an analysis of 
diplomatic records pertaining to the dec- 
larations of war and makes an appeal for 
the Allies to ‘“‘the supreme court of civiliza- 
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tion.” Of the remoter causes of the waz, 
nothing is set forth in Mr. Beck’s book, not 
even the Balkan Wars which precedec the 
great conflict by so short a time. Mr. 
Beck is concerned merely with the assas- 
sination of the Archduke and the diplo- 
matic correspondence of July 14. 


Cramb, J. A. Germany and England. With 
Prefaces by Joseph H. Choate and Moreby Acklom, 
12mo. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1 net. 


One of the earliest books to appear after 
the war began was this by the late Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, but it has steadily been in the 
minds of readers ever since, several editions 
having been published. Mr. Choate’s 
introduction, highly appreciative not only 
of Professor Cramb’s literary style, but of 
his grasp of conditions between Germany 
and England before war was thought of, 
gave a new and deserved impulse to public 
interest in it. Professor Cramb wrote 
the book as a series of lectures, the last 
course he ever delivered; indeed, the con- 
cluding part is a fragment, his death hay- 
ing interfered with its completion. That 
war was inevitable between the two coun- 
tries at some time, and that it would he a 
life-and-death struggle when it came, were 
clear to this writer. He saw how difficult 
it was for the youth of Germany, ‘‘a nation 
great in arts as in war, to acquiesce in the 
world predominance of England,” and 
unless Germany had ‘‘declined from her 
ancient valor,’ regarded the issue as cer- 
tain and speedy, and that issue—war. As 
as example of the eloquence which marks 
many pages of the work we may quote 
this: 


“To give all men within its bounds an 
English mind—that has been the purpose 
of our Empire in the past. He who 
speaks of England’s greatness speaks of 
this. Her renown, her glory, it is this, 
undying, imperishable, in the strictest 
sense of that word. For if, in some ecata- 
clysm of nature, these islands and all that 
they embrace were overwhelmed and sunk 
in sea oblivion, if to-morrow’s sun rose 
upon an Englandless world, still this spirit 
and this purpose in other lands would fare 
on untouched amid the wreck.” 


The Pocket Books. Each 16mo. 


Illustrated. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 


More than a dozen volumes have now 
appeared in this readable series of small 
monographs on certain phases of the war, 
based to some extent on newspaper cor- 
respondence. The authors, however, have 
added to the newspaper matter a large 
amount of fresh material. Among the 
topics and authors are: “A Scrap of 
Paper,” by Dr. E. J. Dillon; ‘‘ How the War 
Began,” by J. M. Kennedy; ‘‘ The Fighting 
Retreat to Paris,” by Roger Ingpen; ‘‘ The 
Campaign around Liége,”’ by E. M. 
Kennedy; ‘‘Hacking through Belgium,” 
by Edmund Dane, and ‘‘The Russian 
Advance,” by Marr Murray. 


Treitschke, Heinrich von. Germany, France, 
Russia, and Islam. Translated into English for the 
First Time. With a foreword by George Haven Putnam. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 


Treitschke, Heinrich von. His Doctrine of 
German Destiny and of International Relations, 
with a Sketch of His Life. 12mo. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

In the first of these two works are com- 
prised eight essays published in Germany 
between 1871 and 1895, and now trans- 
lated into English for the first time. The 
fact of their late translation affords fur- 
ther evidence of the strange ignorance, 
previous to the outbreak of war, of English- 
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The FRANKLIN CAR 


The Most Talked about Fine Car 
in the Country Today 


HERE was a man Bishop Vincent used 

to tell about who prayed that he might 

become well enough off so that he 
could afford to be economical. 

When it comes to the basis upon which 
we maintain either the necessities or the 
luxuries of life well-to-do people have an 
unquestioned advantage. 

It was the well-to-do man who first began 
to apply a mental taximeter to his heavy 
automobile, and found the cost of mileage 
too high for what he got out of it. 

The fact that he could afford the expense 
better than his neighbor never a a to 
him as an argument. He disliked waste. 
That was one reason why he was well-to-do. 

Every time he Snkiaek at that big heavy 
body, with its weight added to rigid con- 
struction, he knew it was the cause of per- 

— tire troubles and extravagant tire 

ills. 

He said, “What I want is a fine light car.” 

That explains, perhaps, why such a large 
number of Franklin owners are of the well- 
to-do class of seasoned motorists. 

It should mean even more to the buyer 
of small means—this ultimate economy of 
the Franklin. 

As for the new motorist,—it should lead 
him: to stretch a point if necessary in the 
matter of first cost. 

The man who best appreciates the 


Franklin is the man who has owned and 
operated another car—any car. He has a 
basis for comparison. 

This determination of buyers to face the 
facts and get the figures has made the 
Franklin the fastest-selling fine automobile 
in America. 

The Franklin today represents the most 
difficult of all engineering achievements— 
the attainment of scientific light-weight, 
simplicity and easy riding qualities in a 
luxurious five-passenger touring car that 
costs less to maintain than the cheapest 
car made. 

Automobile users everywhere have seen 
the U. S. Government’s report showing the 
cost of operating a Franklin car in com- 
parison with other makes. 

The Franklin Direct-Air-Cooling-System 
does away with all useless complications— 
eliminates radiator leaks—frozen plumbing 
in winter, and the trouble and annoyance 
of boiling water in hot weather. 

In the recent engineers’ test at the Mason 
Laboratory of Yale University, not only was 
the fuel mileage cost of the Franklin the 


lowest of any car tested: but under the 
strenuous conditions of the test, during the fastest 
runs and the heaviest pulling, the engine could not 
be overheated. 

Get the facts. Any Franklin dealer can give them 
to you. The Franklin Six-Thirty Touring Car weighs 
2750 pounds (scale weight) and the price is $2150. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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It Keeps Them Out of Doors 


A great many families are stay-at-homes 
merely because they have no comfortable 
means or definite purpose for going out. 

This keeps the family in the house, away 
from the exhilarating fresh air and beneficial 
sunshine. 

An Overland will change all this in a day. 

It gets them out-of-doors and keeps them 
out-of-doors. 

Their lungs will be continually filled with 
the very source of life—pure, fresh air. 

hat’s more, it keeps the family together. 
You can see a difference in their dispositions. 


Dissatisfaction is no more. 
good health reign supreme. 

This is what an Overland can do for you 
and yours—in fact is doing for tens of thou- 
sands of American families. 

In addition your family have the privilege 
of enjoying all the benefits, advantages, pleas- 
ures and comforts that go with the modern 
motor car. 

For the Overland is as up-to-date, as com- 
plete, as comfortable and as convenient as the 
most expensive car in the world. 

It’s time you had one. See our dealer. 


Contentment and 





Model 81, Roadster 
Model 80, Roadster 


Model 80 *1075 : 


5 Passenger Touring Car 
Catalogue on request. 


$ 
A pr 82—Seven Pass. Touring Car reek 
, 4 Passenger Coupe - 1600 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo 
Please address Dept. 17. 
The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


$795 
- $1050 


Model 81 *850 


5 Passenger Touring Car 


“Made fn U. S.A.” 


MLW YORK USA 
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These are the proofs that Paige leads the 
world in genuine basic motor car values. 





“I Drive a Paige” 
ger must bea reason for the prev- 


alence of that sentiment. 

for it is the ideal of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company—to give the maximum 
of motor car distinction, comfort, service, 
luxury, economy and efficiency at the mini- 
Another reason is to be found 
in the impregnable financial position of the 
Paige Company, its low overhead expense, 
freedom from bonded indebtedness of any 
kind and ability to lead indefinitely in the 


And the evidence of the overwhelming popularity of 
Paige Cars is the fact that to the best of our knowl- \ 
edge, the Paige, in actual bona fide sales, has led \N 
every American-made motor car at every Automo- 
bile Show held in this country this year. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 1202 McKinstry Ave. , Detroit, Mich. 


**The Standard of Value and Quality’’ 


‘‘FOUR-36”’ 


$1075 


One reason 
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and Marriage— 


Ry Dr. Mary Scharlieh, Physi- 
cian and Surgeon, Consulting 
Gynwxcologist. Royal Free 
Hospital, and Governor of St. 
Mary's College, Paddington, Lon- 
don, England. 


Means to 


MARRY 


A serious and dignified treatment of the sub- 
ject. Full of sound advice and warning to all 









tor, cap size, price $7.2 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., N.Y. 


Or Seer Cones | TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


DuvtTp Fof 
noylioatee 


If not satisfactory, return it. Dans Im- 
proved Tip Top Duplieator with 
*Dausco’’ Viled Parchment Back nega- 
art tive roll is the result of 27 sears’ ex- 
perience, and is used and endorsed 
by thousands of business houses and 
individuals. 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from type- 

written original. Clear, clean, 

perfect. Complete Duplica- $5 

less discount 33 1-3 per cent, net 





young women about to be married. Bishop Boyd 
Carpenter in his introduction says: ‘Knowledge 
wisely imparted may protect innocence, while 
knowledge withheld may provoke contaminating 
curiosity."” The author covers in a broad way— 
Marriage in Undeveloped Communities— Marriage 
in Civilized but Non-Christian Communities— 
Marriage in Christian Communities—The Mo- 
nogamous Ideal— The Difficulties of the Married 
State—Preparation for Marriage—The Preserva- 
tion of the Sanctity of Matrimony and of the 
Home, etc. s 

r2mo. Cloth. 157 pages. $1.00 net. 

Average carriage charges 8c extra. 


Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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J High-Grade MUSIC ROLLS 





45% to50% savel on regular prices; 
choice of over 200 Popular, Classic 
and Operatic Selections ; famous for 
exquisite tone arrangement (83-note 
rolls only). Get our 


. e 
Money-Saving Prices 
in 88-page FREE Catalog—write NOW, 
save money; service exceptionally prompt 


S. C. CONSUMERS MUSIC CO. 
Station C Buffalo, N 











speaking people respecting Treitschke, 
whose influence on German political 
thought as an author is now acknowledged 
to have been the most potent that has 
prevailed for a century. The essays deal 
with the Turkish problem, Alsace and 
Lorraine, the present Empire, and two 
more ancient themes—Luther, and the 
Thirty Years’ War. Most interesting of 
all is the one on Alsace and Lorraine, 
which comprises about one-third of the 
book. Mr. Putnam notes in his fore- 
word that Treitschke’s ideas seem to have 
had a larger influence on German states- 
men and the German people than had been 
realized even in Germany in his lifetime. 

The second of the above volumes, 
besides Treitschke’s own matter, contains 
a valuable sketch of Treitschke’s life by 
Adolph Hausrath. This not only nar- 
rates the facts of his life, but sets forth the 
character of his teachings. Attention had 
already been directed to the singular cir- 
cumstance that Treitschke was not so 
much Teutonic in his descent as he was 
Slavonic. While his motto was ‘‘German 
in every fiber,’”’ Mr. Hausrath declares 
that ‘‘the fire of his speech. was due, not 
to his German, but to the Czech blood 
which still flowed in his veins.” 


Dawson, William Harbutt. What Is Wrong with 
Germany. 12mo, pp.. 227. New York: ‘Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1. 

Mr. Dawson here issues the eleventh 
volume he has written on Germany. One 
of the earlier ones was somewhat ex- 
tensively made use of by Count von 
Bernstorff in an address recently brought 
into fresh notice through accusations of 
plagiarism. Mr. Dawson’s earlier volumes 
were not essentially unfriendly to Germany, 
his aim having been, it would seem, to 
make Germans and Englishmen under- 
stand one another better. Indeed, he 
declares, in a preface to the present work, 
that it is the first book he has written 
‘‘without pleasure.’”’ During many of the 
best years of his life he aimed to ‘help 
forward a reconciliation of the two great 
nations,” and confesses to pain at the 
failure of all his efforts, a ‘‘long and sad- 
dening record of disillusionment and dis- 
appointment, of unfulfilled hopes and 
shattered faith.” His main proposition 
now is that Germany has been ‘‘out of 
harmony with the rest of the world,” that 
her attitude toward mankind at large has 
been a “miscalculation,” and her modern 
view of life ‘‘fallacious.’’ He pays tribute 
here, as in earlier volumes, to the notable 
record of Germany for high achievements 
in many and various departments of life. 
The Prussian spirit, however, has trans- 
formed her, giving her ‘‘a new, but not a 
higher eculture.”” He goes so far as to 
assert that vietory for Germany would be 
to Germany herself ‘‘an infinitely greater 
misfortune than defeat,” since victory 
would seem to sanctify foree and justify a 
spirit of arrogance and aggression. Follow- 
ing is a paragraph which will further 
indicate the chief note in the book: 


‘*Enough, however, of the past, for that— 
for Germany and all of us—is now a closed 
book—a book sealed with seven seals 
which no living German idealist seems 
even wishful to reopen. We are more 
concerned with Germany as we find it to- 
day, materialized and militarized, Ger- 
many as Prussia has made it, Germany 
after it has passed out of the mold of a 
spirit inflexible and masterful, after it has 

ut away as childish things the earlier 
ideals that once were its passion and its 
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glory, that gave it happiness even if they 
did not give it wealth, and spiritual in- 
fluence even if they did not give it material 
power. For while it is essentially the 
Prussian spirit which has made Germany 
to so large a degree unsympathetic to the 
modern cok, the nation as a whole has 
imbibed this spirit far more than it knows, 
and certainly more than it would like to 
think. This Prussianized Germany _in- 
carnates power and force, its culture is a 
materialistic culture, its spirit is the spirit 
of subdual and mastery, and its ambition 
is wong and domination.” 

Powell, Alexander. Fighting in Flanders. 
12mo, pP- 7 0. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1 net. 

Mr. Powell is an American newspaper 
correspondent who during the first weeks 
of the war was serving near the Belgian 
forces. He admits that he is ‘‘ pro-Bel- 
gian,” and ‘“‘ would be ashamed to be any- 
thing else.” The period covered in the 
book embraces only the early weeks, 
his last chapters dealing with the coming of 
the British and the fall of Antwerp. Mr. 
Powell saw something of the Germans as 
well as the Belgians. The frontispiece 
shows him standing at the side of General 
von Boehn, the commander of the 
Ninth German Army. He writes well and, 
despite his Belgian sympathies, has made 
a record that is not properly to be called 
partizan. He is too much of a successful 
newspaper correspondent to have fallen 
into dangerous errors of that sort. 


Gauss, Christian (Editor). The German Em- 
peror. As Shown in His Utterances. 12mo, pp. 329. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

In this volume are printed four score 
some brief, others more 
formal and extended, that were made by 
the German Emperor from the time of his 
accession to the throne down to August 6, 
1914. The translations have been made 
from a reeognized and standard German 
edition of them. Brief editorial introduc- 
tions are given, in order that the cireum- 
stances in which the speeches wer made 
may be better understood. There is a long 
introduction, dealing with ‘‘the Hohen- 
zollern tradition.’’ Professor Gauss be- 
lieves these speeches demonstrated that 
the Emperor, in his time, has directed the 
diplomatic movements of Germany ‘‘in 
nearly every field of endeavor.’”’ No one 
after reading them should doubt that he 
“desired peace in the sense that he pre- 
ferred peace to war.”’ The problem of the 
reader is whether this desire for peace 
and a worship of the army, combined with 
an ‘insistent imperialism’ in his later 
years, can be harmonized. Whatever the 
case may be, Professor Gauss believes no 
one can safely deny that the Emperor has 
been ‘‘one of the most devoted and con- 
scientious servants of the German cause, 
as he sees it.’’ 





Too Much for Her.—Unobserved and un- 
announced, the president of a church 
society entered the composing-room of a 
newspaper just in time to hear these words 
issue from the mouth of the boss-printer: 

“ Billy, go to the devil and tell him to 
finish that ‘murder’ he began this morn- 
ing. Then ‘kill’ William J. Bryan’s 
youngest grandchild, and dump the ‘ Sweet 
Angel of Mercy’ into the hell-box. Then 
make up that ‘ Naughty Parisian Actress ’ 
and lock up ‘ The Lady in Her Boudoir.’ ” 

Horrified, the good woman fled, and now 
| her children wonder why they are not 
allowed to play with the printer’s youngster. 
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__—~ Your New Car 








| our automobile in one respect is 
like any other piece of machinery. 
It “‘settles down” only after use. If 
wel] maintained it will run better the 
2,000th mile than the first. 


Motor trouble and undue noises are too 
often caused by early neglect. The metal 
worn off by friction is gone forever. 


And your lubricating oil is your only pro- 
tection against this friction wear. 


At all times and especially during the im- 
portant “settling down’ period, when the 
moving parts have not fully adjusted them- 
selves to each other, oil of the highest Jubri- 
cating efficiency is of the utmost importance. 

Each piston makes several thousand 
strokes per mile. 


The effects of the wrong oil will not be 
noticed during the first piston stroke, or the 
second. But when the piston strokes run up 
into the millions—and that does not take long 
—friction begins to get itsdue. You do not 
have to look for the wear then. You hear it. 


Realizing the need of scientific help, careful 
motorists are turning for correct lubrication 
to the Vacuum Oil Company’s Chart of Auto- 
mobile Recommendations. 


The oil specified insures high lubricating 
efficiency through its correct body and superior 
quality and throughout the life of the car in- 
sures a low operating cost per mile. The 
continued efficiency of the motor is full evi- 
dence of the way in which the oil protects 
each moving part. The carbon deposit is 
rarely troublesome. And the ‘‘wear’’ of the 
oil itself is unusual. 


The Chart on the right represents our pro- 
fessional advice. If your car is not listed, 
send for a complete copy of this standard 
guide to correct lubrication. 


GARESMe 


i 
A grade for each type of motor 
In buying Gargoy le Mobiloils from your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the 
red Gargoyle on thecontainer. For information, kindly 
address any inquiry to our nearest office. 

The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils for gasoline 
motor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 

Gargoyle Mobiloil ““B” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘E’’ 
Garg ayle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, 
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orrect Lubrication 
| Explanation: In the scheaule, the letter opposite} 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils th nat) 
















should be used. For example * means Ga yle 
Mobiloil “*A’’. “‘Arc’’means »yle Mobiloil “are tic’’. | 
For all electric vehicles use goyle Mobiloil * for| 
motor and enclosed chains. F< open ¢ hains and ‘aifte r-| 
ential use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C.'’ T..e recommenda- 


tions cover all models of both pleasure and commercial 
vehicles unless otherwise noted. | 
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—down to the last 
Aooo of an inch 


Studebaker makes SUR 


With the keenest eyes you couldn’t see the 
difference between the pistons that this man 
accepts and those that he rejects because they 
measure one-thousandth of one inch more or 
less than the Studebaker design calls for. 

And yet that little difference of one-thousandth of 
one inch is so important to Studebaker that not 
only are hundreds of the most attentive and skill- 
ful inspectors kept busy every minute of the day 
making just such minute inspections—but the 
whole manufacturing organization is keyed up to 
that “thousandth-inch” ideal of manufacture. 
For “—because it’s a Studebaker”— because this 
car carries a name that for more than 63 years 
has stood for the highest achievements in manu- 


- becouse 









facturing, a name that represents millions of 
dollars invested and millions of friends in every 
country on the globe, Studebaker MAKES SURE 
down to: the last one-thousandth of the inch. 

And this piston test is only typical. For this insistence on 
accuracy to the thousandth of the inch applies to every 
little detail of the car—the gears, crankshafts, camshafts, 
even to the bolt-holes in the fly-wheels. 


For it is only in this way—by manufacturing Studebaker 
cars COMPLETE in Studebaker plants, and manufacturing 
them to this “thousandth-inch” ideal, that Studebaker can 
be SURE of getting the quality, the CERTAINTY, the 
harmony of operation that a man EXPECTS in this car 


ila & 


But you can only 
begin to appreciate fully 
what this Studebaker accuracy 
means when you ride in the 


LIGHT SIX-$1385 








Studebaker Features 

Electric Lighting and Starting—Full Floating 
ear Axle—Timken Bearings—Safety 
Tread Rear Tires—One-man Type Top. 
Prite in Pricein 

U.S.A. Canada 

Studebaker ROADSTER, . . $985 $1250 
Studebaker FOUR, .... 985 1250 
Studebaker LIGHT SIX, . . 1385 1750 
Studebaker SIX (7-passenger), 1450 1825 

F. O. B. Detroit 


and KNOW from your own experience on the roads the silence, the riding 
comfort, the ease of driving and the smooth running qualities that Stude- 
baker has built into it. And when you study the balance, the alignment of 
the chassis, and how the Studebaker engineers, cutting down the weight of 
the car, also cut down its upkeep cost, you will appreciate what it means 
to buy a car built in the Studebaker way to live up to Studebaker ideals of 
giving the buyer FULL money’s worth for every dollar of the price. See 
this SIX —and ride in it—drive it yourself. Your local Studebaker dealer will 
be delighted to put it thro’ its paces for you—anytime you say. And if you 
will write us, we will mail you “The Story of Studebaker”— a handsomely 
illustrated book of 72 pages telling in detail how Studebaker lives up to 
the meaning ofits name. 


STUDEBAKER—DETROIT, Canadian Plants, Walkerville, Ont. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


HERE is no cessation in the flow of 

poetry from the embattled nations, 
and not much of it rises above the level 
of the commonplace. We quote below three 
of the most interesting war-poems that 
have appeared during the last few weeks. 
They have this in common: they are not 
necessarily partizan. The first, of course, 
is directed against war, and it is rather 
surprizing therefore to find it published in 
a warring country. The two others are 
written from the English point of view, 
but the absence of local allusions makes 
them international in their application; 
the ‘Hymn for Airmen” might be trans- 
lated into German and sung for the crews 
of Zeppelins, and there is nothing dis- 
tinectively English about ‘“‘To All Our 
Dead.” 

This poem (which we take from the 
London Nation) voices anew the old 
argument against war, that the common 
soldiers are merely dupes of the rulers of 
their countries. Mr. Ewer gives it forceful 
and picturesque expression. 





FIVE DEAD MEN 
By W. N. EWER 
First SOUL— 
I was a peasant of the Polish plain: 
I left my plow because the message ran: 
Russia, in danger, needed every man 
To save her from the Teuton; and was slain. 
I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
SECOND SOUL— 
I was a Tyrolese, a mountaineer; 
I gladly left my mountain home to fight 
Against the brutal, treacherous Muscovite; 
And died in Poland on a Cossack spear. 
I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


THIRD SouL— 

1 worked in Lyons at my weaver's loom, 
When suddenly the Prussian despot hurled 
His felon blow at France and at the world; 

Then I went forth to Belgium and my doom. 
I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 


FourTtH SouL— 
Il owned a vineyard by the wooded Main, 
Until the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Lusting her downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call—and died in fair Lorraine. 
I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
FirtH SouL— 
1 worked in a great shipyard by the Clyde, 
There came a sudden word of wars declared, 
Of Belgium, peaceful, helpless, unprepared, 
Asking our aid; I joined the ranks, and died. 
I gave my life for freedom—this I know: 
For those who bade me fight had told me so. 
The ‘“‘Hymn for Airmen’ (from the 
London Times) has a simple dignity that 
must make it impressive when it is sung to 
Sir Hubert Parry’s air. The author has 
derived, legitimately, some of his inspira- 
tion from the familiar hymn, ‘‘For Those 
in Peril on the Sea.” 


HYMN FOR AIRMEN 
Br M. ©. D. H. 
(Set to music by StR HUBERT PARRY) 


Lord, guard and guide the men who fly 
Through the great spaces of the sky, 
Be with them traversing the air 

In darkening storm or sunshine fair. 


Thou who dost keep with tender might 
The balanced birds in all their flight, 
Thou of the tempered winds be near, 
That, having Thee, they know no fear. 
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PLENTY OF 
HOT WATER 


@ Enjoy the comfort, convenience 
and economy of a Gas Water 
Heater. 


@ This illustration shows it attached 
to your kitchen boiler. To use it, 
you simply open the door, turn on 
the gas, light it, close the door and 
go on with your work. 


@ The water passes from the boiler 
through the copper coils in the heater 
and back into the boiler—a short, 
hot road. 


@ The length of time you let the gas 
burn is governed by the amount of 
hot water needed for dish-washing, 
bath, laundry or other purpose. A 
little hot water in the top of the 
boiler or a whole boilerful—just as 
required—then turn off the gas and 
expense stops instantly. 


@ The water is heated, not the 
kitchen, and all without coal, ashes, 
soot or work. And, too, a decided 
saving of money over the old- 
fashioned coal range. 


@ This is just the season 
to install a water heater, 
before the warm weather 
starts. Get in touch with 
your gas company—learnits 
terms of sale. Don’t neglect 
finding out all about this 
necessary appliance. 


@ “The Gas Equipment of the 
Home, ’a profusely illustrated 48-page 
book, contains many suggestions for 
your comfort and much information of 
real value to anyone building a house 
or making alterations. We feel that 
many of you will be glad to invest a 
dime in a copy. Let us have your 
name and address, with ten cents in 
coin or stamps. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 


ASSOCIATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 
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And hushed the voice of mourning round his bed— 


“He goes to his own land.” 


Beyond the ramparts of the world, where stray 
The laureled few o’er fields Elysian, 
He joins his elders of the lyre and bay. 
Led by the’ Mantuan. 


We mourn him not, but sigh with Bedivere, 
Not perished be the sword he bore so long, 
Excalibur, whom none is left to wear- 
His magic brand of song. 


Already the poets are looking toward the 
creat Dante Celebration to be held this 
spring. The Rev. Charles L. O'Donnell, 
(S.C. (who has been awarded, by the way, 
the honor of writing the Ode to be read at 
the opening of the Indiana Building at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition), has con- 
tributed to the Ave Maria a sequence of 
three sonnets entitled ‘‘ Dante to Beatrice 
on Earth.’ which faithfully reflect the 
spirit of the great Florentine. The second 
sonnet has noble solemnity: 


DANTE TO BEATRICE ON EARTH 
By CHARLES L. O'DONNELL 


For you and I are shadows of the Light, 
Weare but echoes of a perfect Song; 
We hold dominion but as stars, in night, 
Our blended voices, are they ever strong? 
What shall we say, whose struggle to pursue 
A valorous role but bare escapes the sting 
Of shamed surrender, would the words come true 
By Babylon’s waters should we try to sing? 
Hush, hush, O heart! The other side of sky 
There is, believe it, love, a wondrous Hand 
Forever wiping eyes forever dry: 
There are no willows growing in that land, 
And never shall the lips of love be mute, 
God making of our hearts a faultless lute. 


Out West, in a Utah village called 
Kanab, there is a man named Jack Borlase, 
who edits The Kane County News. Ocea- 
sionally Editor Borlase forsakes prose for 
poetry. And it is real poetry, lacking 
sometimes in polish, often roughly idiom- 
atic, but genuine in feeling and strong in 
expression. The poem below, in spite of 
such colloquialisms as ‘‘when I acted most 
infernal,” is a thing of beauty and power. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE GRAND 
CANON 


By JACK BORLASE 


\ purpose He had when He builded me, 
When He covered me o'er with rock and tree, 
And the purpose He had I will tell to thee; 
For it seems that you do not know. 
The lynx and the lion, the lean coyote 
\nd the mountain-sheep and the bearded goat 
Have ever and e’er understood the whys 
And the great wherefores of the painted skies 
Where the waters of myst'ry flow; 
But the “all-consuming” brain of a man 
Is a bit too weak to fathom the plan. 


Since the day when the Master came and said, 
‘Now be a mountain instead of a bed, 
And grit your teeth while | cut your head 
And your trunk and your tail clear through.”’ 
| have often wept and I’ve often smiled 
When I've thought of the poor fools, running wild, 
And to tell the truth, there are moments still 
When I weep my weep and I laugh my fill 
As I listen to some of you; 
But the message I bring is a vital thing, 
And a worthy song is the song I sing. 


The old Piute and the Navaho, 
Tho their skins are bronze and their ways are slow, 
Both listened to me in the long ago 
When I acted most infernal; 
\nd above their failings, above their fears, 
\nd beneath their smiles and beneath their tears, 
ls the hope of a happy hunting-ground, 
And the hope of a future to be found— 
Yea, faith in a life eternal. 
And this is the message I bring to you, 
Which is old as the hills and ever new. 
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Customer 
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Smart 


But just as the banker 
wants the added endorse- 
ment of the Government 
on his note, so does the 
local merchant want the 
Stein-Bloch label on the 
clothes he sells. 


The Stein-Bloch label was 
the first clothing label ever 
registered in America. It 
stands for ‘‘ Sixty Years of 
Knowing How.”’ 
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It is sewed under a little 
strip of lining material just 
below the hanger. You 
have to turn the strip up 
to see it, but when you do 
see it you know it’s a Stein- 


Bloch. 
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New York: Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
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“It’s Just the 
Bank-note Idea”’ 


You’ve noticed the bank-notes issued by your 
local bank. Big, across the face of the note, appear 
the words, ‘‘The First National Bank of Your-town will 
pay to the bearer on demand.” 
your bank. Not quite so conspicuous, but still there, 
are the words, ‘‘Umnited States of America,’’ and the as- 
surance that your Government stands back of your bank, 


In your city, the merchant who sells Stein-Bloch 
Clothes is a man whose responsibility and integrity 
are as sound as the banker’s. 


That’s the promise of 


That’s why /Azs name 


lothes 


The knowledge you have 
of your merchant — the 
knowledge you have of 
Stein-Bloch Clothes —the 
knowledge your merchant 
has of us and we of him— 
form an interlocking bond 
of confidence in the abso- 
lute superiority of Stein- 


Bloch Smart Clothes. 


THIS LABEL MARKS THE SMARTEST 
READY-TO-WEAR CLOTHES 


Sefeeblod 


REGISTERED ies8e 






THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 


Wholesale Tailors 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago: Republic Bldg. 
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modern way 
to sharpen 


a pencil 


Who uses Blaisdells ? 


Standard Oil Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Ford Motor Car Company 
United States Navy 

United States Steel Corporation 
General Electric Company 


These and many other organiza- 
tions of a like caliber use Blaisdell 
Pencils either wholly or in part. It 
is hardly necessary to add that cor- 
porations of this character know 
before they buy. In many instances 
they have adopted the Blaisdell 
for exclusive use. After thorough 
comparative tests they have proved 
it to be “the best buy.”’ Purchasing 
agents of big corporations do not 
flatter. The fact that they buy the 
Blaisdell is proof of the merit of this 
pencil. 


The Blaisdell is the modern, scien- 
tific lead pencil. Modern in quality; 
modern in convenience; modern in its 
remarkable economy. In concerns 
which have made the most careful 
study of efficiency and costs, the 
Blaisdell has superseded the old-style 
wooden pencil. 


Scientific methods and special auto- 
matic machinery enable us to econo- 
mize in the manufacture and offer 
leads of superfine quality. This tells 
not only in the splendid writing qual- 
ities of Blaisdells, but also in their 
remarkably long life. 


No whittling with Blaisdells! No 
waste of time. No cutting away and 
wasting of the lead. No soiled fingers. 
No dirt and annoyance.  Blaisdells 
are sharpened in 5 seconds with ridic- 
ulous ease. The day-in-day-out com- 
fort and convenience of Blaisdells put 
them in a class by themselves. 


We make no mere vague ‘‘claims”’ 
as to the economy of Blaisdells. We 
are prepared to prove it in black 
and white to anyone who will take 
the trouble toask us. We are ready 
to demonstrate in actual figures that 
Blaisdells will reduce your wooden 
pencil costs 33 per cent (not to men- 
tion saving clerks’ time of whittling, 
etc.). Write us. 

Blaisdell 151 outsells all other blue 

pencils combined—and is the world’s 

leading pencil in this class. Price 


90c per dozen; $9 per gross. Order 
by number from your stationer. 


There are Blaisdell pencils of every kind for 
every purpose, incluaing Regular, Colored, 
Copying, Indelible, Extra Thick, China Mark- 
ing, Metal Marking, Lumberman’s and Rail- 
road pencils. All grades and all degrees of hard 
ness. Sold by leading stationers everywhere. 
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Company 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MRS. ROCKEFELLER 


° OpNty by the single, inevitable act 

of dying,” remarks one writer, 
“has one of the most remarkable women of 
her generation done anything to make her 
in the least conspicuous.”’ In spite of the 
fact that her husband was one of the 
world’s most familiar figures, the woman 
who for fifty years was Mrs. Rockefeller 
was almost unknown. Her greatness, to 
which John D. Rockefeller often attributed 
the major share of his successes, was not 
of the sort to attract attention. It func- 
tioned best through the mediums of her 
husband and her children. She sought 
determinedly for the privacy and quiet 
content of a small home, despite the huge 
fortune that kept rolling up about them. 
Of this trait the writer already quoted, in 
the Boston News Bureau, says: 


This veiling of self, however, can not 
now evade the conclusion, on two grounds, 
that in her way Mrs. Rockefeller was as 
extraordinary a character as many women 
who have left lustrous feminine names. 
The slight knowledge of her qualities and 
the testimony of her husband attest the 
first. Her inherited inclination to benevo- 
lence, her quiet interest in humanity, her 
sense of religion and responsibility, her 
tact as hostess if even but to a few, her 
domestie devotion, are clearly evinced in 
the few extant bits of revelation. 

Of her capabilities there is also no doubt. 
The little evidence available is that she 
exercised a powerful counseling power with 
her husband. He himself has said: ‘‘ Had 
it not been for my wife’s business sagacity 
and her clear insight into affairs, | would 
be a poor man. Many times her advice has 
been counter to my ideas, but her judgment 
has invariably proved the better.” 

And again, when the young. school- 
teacher had waited for the voung clerk to 
set up for himself in business: **She was 
the best bookkeeper | ever had. We would 
work together over the books I brought 
home from the office. She was never too 
tired to help me.” 

The first Rockefeller donation to educa- 
tion was of her inspiring, in the colored 
seminary at Atlanta. It would be highly 
informing to know how far she could be 
proved to have been an inspiration in the 
later long program of beneficence. Unfor- 
tunately, also, there is little question but 
that Mrs. Rockefeller shared in spirit 
some of the inflictions of the long period of 
publie criticism and even calumniation. 


By the New York Times we are told the 
story of Mrs. Rockefeller’s early life, prior 
to her marriage to the oil magnate. Her 
name was Laura Celestia Spelman, and 
she was born at Wadsworth, Ohio, on 
September 9, 1839, within two months of 


her future husband’s birthday. We read: 


Her father, Harvey B. Spelman, was a 
well-to-do merchant. He was born in 
New England, and followed the course of 
the pioneers toward the advancing West- 
ern frontier. Asa child Miss Spelman lived 
at Burlington, Iowa, and at Akron, Ohio, 


This never happens in an 
office where there is 
a Dictaphone 


You can’t point your finger at the other 
man, because we mean you—if you are stil] 
relaying your correspondence via the stenog- 
rapher’s note-book and pencil. 

Every one of your employes who is dictating 
to a stenographer is wasting just that much of 
her time and therefore just that much of Your 
money. 

Don’t have your stenographer write your 
letters twice—once in shorthand, again on the 
typewriter. Dictate to the Dictaphone. Get 
in line with genuine business efficiency. Small 
office or large office—one stenographer or fifty 
—it fits in perfectly. 

Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on your 
work in your own office. Reach for your tele- 
phone and call up the ‘Dictaphone’’ and 
make the appointment. 

If you don’t find that name in the "phone 
book, write to 


TAE DICTAPAVNE 
Suite 1307 B, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Storesinthe principal cities . 


—dealers everywhere 


Official dictating machine of the 
Panama Pacific International 
Exposition 


*““Your Day’s Work’’—a book 
we should like to send you. 





Another Language 
Makes Another Man! 


This is the age of specialization; but the man who 
supplements his special training and education witha 
foreign language, doubles his commercial value and 
opens up new possibilities and new fields of opportunity. 
Give usa few minutes a day and we 

will give you a new language to work 


h 
SPANISH—FRENCH 
GERMAN—ITALIAN 
Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- PHONE 
METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s 
Practical Linguistry 


Thisis the natural way tolearna 
foreign language. The voice ofa 
native professor pronounces each 
\ word and phrase, slowly or quickly, 
we will mail it, als> for minutes or for hours. 

full particularsof trial It isa pleasant, fascinating study. 
offer All members of the family can use 
We will also tell you it. You practise during spare mo- 
how you can use your ments, andin a surprisingly short 
own talking machine time you speak, read and under- 
(our records fit all) to stand a new language. 

aa foreign lan- 1 The Language-Phone Method 
Write us today. 902-A Putnam Building 





Pree ‘Treatise on 
Language Study’’ 
Simply send us your 
name and addressand 








2 West 45th Street, New York 
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pres... HE demand for the Gray & Davis Starting- 
Lighting System for Ford cars has assumed 

noi truly remarkable proportions. While we will 

in on the Ny : oe a 

one. Get build 100,000 of these systems in 1915, it is doubtful 

ur S ‘ “cr . . . . 

Y: if this quantity will prove sufficient. 

The Gray & Davis System brings to the Ford 
bona ‘ owner conveniences which add greatly to the enjoy- 
your tele- ; ° . 2 ae 
ne” and ment of motoring. The ease with which the engine 
is started and the advantages of electric light are 
ie "phone as 
features much to be desired. 

If you would safeguard delivery of one of these 
systems, we advise you to see your dealer, or a nearby 
supply man, immediately. Our distributors covering 
your territory will be glad to take care of your deal- 
er’s requirements. 

Full particulars are given in our special Ford catalog 
which we will gladly send on request. This catalog describes 
in detail the compactness of the system, its simplicity of opera- 
tion and maintenance, its rugged and trouble-proof construction. 
Write us today for your copy. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


The system as supplied includes a 6-volt 
Man! battery, battery box, switches, wiring and 
man who all necessary connections. Can be quickly 
ion with a installed on any new or used Model T by 
—— = any garage man or machinist. 
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where her father made a small fortune in 
New '2 Ton the dry-goods business. 

. She moved with her family to Cleveland 
Fast Delivery Car when commercial pursuits were no longer 
engrossing Mr. Spelman. The family 

built one of the largest homes in the city 
Florists, Banks, Jew- | and Mr. Spelman became a member of the 
elers, Tobacconists, : legislature 
Druggists, Grocers ~ ; ’ ‘ : : 
elt re . a In the Central High School Miss Spel- 
tail dealers, where afast, ‘ : ‘ man met Mr. Rockefeller when both were 
good-looking, light, x q fifteen years old. The courtship did not 
moderately-priced de- begin at once, as outside of school-hours 
livery car is wanted. the friends of young Rockefeller were 
mostly country boys and farm-hands. 

Laura Spelman’s schoolmates knew her 


I as a quiet, studious girl. She surprized 

Our New i, Ton WORM-DRIVE Car her teachers by insisting that she be per. 

mitted to take the course in bookkeeping 

e . . 

~ W I P d at a time when the courses chiefly at- 

aves aste n ower an Capacity tracted the interest of boy students. She 

and expensive up-keep for light delivery work. You can now buy a small delivery car built drest Sagan nag, - indicate ye! fondness 

St», a Siteaks Gar eoomemnical tervies. ; : for plain clothes of simple design. She 

With our experience in building high-grade efficiency into an economical service truck, we — che ~—— _ a onedt 

have produced a car for light delivery work that will save the enormous up-keep expense of he most devout members of the Plymouth 
using reconstructed pleasure cars and save buying a delivery car of over-capacity. Congregational Church. 


for 
Department Stores, 














Following school-days, Miss Spelman 


° ° 

Study These Specifications Carefully and young Rockefeller were separated for 
Proper combination of these units is what makes Lippard-Stewart quality.” Others may copy units— 
they can never copy Lippard-Stewart standards. 

MOTOR: Special truck motor made REAR AXLE: Heavy Timken with design as opposed to ordinary pleas- sent to a finishing -sehool at Worcester 
in size and power to combine with Timken David Brown Worm Drive ure car design. . ’ 
Tat innuewin saan tu. a be RADIATOR back of hood-—the Lip- Mass., the young man, jobless, was search- 
stroke. Cyli “ 3, L-head, cast e t 5} 7 pard-Stewart place for safety and * - 
———E eee. 4p tate gic. ing Cleveland up and down for employment 
TRANSMISSIONS: Selective type front and rear—Firestone Standard. STARTING AND LIGHTING - = : : s. a 
—three speed forward and rawerse: Dype, paeuiiatic. siciaii poe pry abe oy Unit system in- of some kind or other. During this time, 
Heat-treated nickel steel gears. Cen- I iGS: Hi ~ selofene. Cluding 12-volt battery; front electric ; , 
ter Control. ped ones ol oeeasricn tees 0 She heotitgnte with dimmers; electric tail we are told: 
FRONT AXLE: Timken “I” beam e'liptic, front and rear. Front, 38 in. ight; electric horn. 
with wheels mounted on Timken long by 1%, in.; rear 50 in. long by FENDER: Crown-shaped. Finish, Miss 
Roller Bearings 2in. wide. Suspensionspringsintruck black enamel * 


several years, for while Miss Spelman was 


Spelman encouraged him with 
kindly letters which still were free from the 


‘ . f ; ors tone of the romance that later drew them 

It is the Lippard-Stewart experience and combination of these parts that make the together. Mr. Rockefeller’s first position 
quality you want. You see Lippard-Stewarts in different capacities giving economical service was at $500 a year as a bookkeeper, a 

as $: ‘ as 

everywhere. 3 year as a b 

. position he accepted after seeing hopes of a 
hoagie ae : t college education fade away from him. 
even before specifications were finished. They recognized the need for such a car and Miss S sh ‘ ? si sn > f W 
they recognized Lippard-Stewart quality. a ees an Oe Se oe 
eester, became a school-teacher, her first 
class being Grade ‘‘A”’ in the East Four- 
teenth Street School in Cleveland. Mr. 











This new 19-ton model was ordered by_users of Lippard-Stewarts in Jarger capacities 


Business Men Write Us 
4 y elivery problems. Le ur ole 
 Saidiidiio af bas sents of tender Deaiers’ for proposition that cannot | Rockefeller occasionally called to see het 
ship and €conomical service for big be equaled. Our 19-ton at the school and accompanied her to her 
plasma) pil pec model opens up a field that home. As both were deeply religious in 
ie: . before has not been touched. their sentiments and neither cared for the 
Catalog and Special Truck Our line of capacities is what ordinary diversions of the day, they became 
Information Sent. on Request Ya Ten, Ten, 1 Ten, 135 Ten, 2 Ten CVETY good dealer needs. agreeable companions and warm friends. 
In this period Miss Spelman was de- 
scribed by her superiors in the school 
{ LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR Co. service as ‘a splendid disciplinarian and a 
221 West Utica St. Buffalo, N. Y. perfect teacher.’”” She was promoted to 
be assistant principal of the school. Mr. 
° ° “Wy, Or Yeune Men Rockefeller brought to her home the books 
rNihates to a Wite Before if Wed aM 8 ai on which he worked as bookkeeper, and 
an arriage together they would go over them on the 


| 
| By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. oi f : ° te A ° 
on the Management of Her Own Health and On the Marriage is the natural aim of and the ideal state for everybody. occasion Of evening Vv isits. At no time 


Radiator at Dash Active, hustling dealers write 








‘Treatment of Some of the Complaints Incidental A knowledge of the questions that have to be faced sooner or ing 2 @ shi i Vy ever i ant 
to Her Sex. By Dr. P.H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S. later is absolutely essential to mental and physical health and during the court ship did the ye atten 
happiness. Dr. Clouston presents a stirring and practical mes- a theater or a dance. 

sage on the problems of sex, parenthood, etc., in this attractive : es > 

and reasonably priced volume. 12mo, cloth, 148 pp., $1.00 net. In business affairs Mr. Rockefeller 


Covers a wide variety of subjects that have 
timate relationship with the married state. Every 
woman, old or young, can profit by the wise 
counsel and advice given in this volume 
Cloth bound. By mail, postpaid, $1.00 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Average carriage charges Sc extra. sleler , °, 43 

: » : quickly gained recognition. > prospered 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 1 . oe gnit n He pros} 
beyond his first expectations, and as soon 
as he felt that he could do so, he asked 
Miss Spelman to become his wife. 


Upon the occasion of the marriage on 
EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD September 8, 1864, Miss Spelman formally 
abandoned the Congregational Church in 
By Dr. J. W. BALLANTYNE, of the Royal Matemity Hospital, Edinburgh order that she might belong to the same 


; : P Church as her husband. She entered the 
In the rare sympathy with which the author approaches the subject of mother- 4 : ° 
: ‘ >. 2 * : Baptist Church and remained a member 
hood, in the delightful literary style which characterizes every page, and in the a ts ikem a teow deal 
intimate and frank nature of the advice that is given, we have here one of the a ae ee ee ee. 
best books ever written on this subject. Every young woman approaching a ee a 
matrimony as well as every “‘expectant” mother should solve for herself the myster- was) a : . ae: 
ies of physiology through a careful reading of this work. couple was hardly prophetic of Pocantico 
A large book. Nearly 300 pages. Price $1.50. By mail $1.61 Hills, the huge estate where Mrs. Rocke- 
Wrapped in plain, unlabeled package feller’s life came to an end on March 12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York It was, in fact, 
A modest brick house on a side-street 
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CADILLAC 
ENCLOSED 
CARS 
For 365 days in the year, in storm and sunshine, 


in the summer’s heat and the winter’s cold, the 
enclosed types afford the acme of motoring luxury. 


The eight-cylinder motor gives to the Cadillac 
Enclosed Cars a smoothness of motion that is en- 
tirely new. 


It accentuates and emphasizes the luxury and ease 
of riding which is so desirable in cars of this type. 


Nor is this mechanical perfection the sole incen- 
tive to ownership. 


For these cars are matchless specimens of the 
coach-builder’s art. 


Exteriorly they are handsomely proportioned 
and flawlessly’ finished. 


The interiors are equally faultless, both in depth 
and softness of upholstery, and in the quiet richness 
of trimmings and appointments. 





“Sid 
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SEDAN 
(Five Passenger) 
$2800 F. O. B. Detroit 


LIMOUSINE 
(Seven Passenger) 
$3450 F. O. B. Detroit 


LANDAULET COUPE 
(Three Passenger) 
$2500 F. O. B. Detroit 
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“at your elbow 


Do you know Whitman’s Chocolates can be bought as fresh 






and good at Lovitt’s in Phoenix, Arizona,as at Schoonmaker’s 
in New York? As perfect at Fisher’sin Portland, Oregon, as 
at Hay’sin Portland, Maine? The distribution of these dainty 
sweets, direct to our own agencies in every remote nook of the 
country, is as great a triumph as their matchless quality. 
Whitman's are the national sweets. 


The Sampler expresses the spirit, the originality, the variety of Whitman's. 


Stop at the nearest agency—usually the leading drug store — surrender one 
dollar, and sample the Sampler. If Whitman’s doesn’t win a friend, send the 
Sampler tous. We will refund postage and your dollar. 


We have a beautiful booklet about Whitman’s. Ask the agent or write us. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia. U.S. A. 
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MISS SPOKANE INVITES YOU 


HE hopes that you will take advantage of the travel opportunity of 
our generation and come to the California Expositions. 

She feels that the rcal object of your trip will be to visit the West 
itself, to see the beauties and the riches of the Pacific states. 

The interior country that you certainly will want to see is the Inland Em- 
‘pire between the Cascade mountains and the Rockies—a territory as great 
in area and tar more beautiful than the land that lies between the Potomac 
and the St. Lawrence, including all of Pennsylvania, New York and New 
England. 

Your visit to the Atlantic Coast in the summer time would be to those 
states and your trip.to the Pacific Coast must as certainly include the Inland 
Empire. 

Your western trip probably will be made during the vacation months when 
regard for summer comfort will naturally keep you to the north, and will 
,cause you to plan a trip into the pine-clad beauties of the Summer Play 
ground of America. 


For your convenience Miss Spokane has organized a service to 
answer your questions, to help you plan your route and to be of 
general help in your journey into a new land. 


Write for Travel Book A- 


Travet Servicr Burra, 2e SPOKANE, WasilIncton 


Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocola‘r, Cocoa, and Marshmallow Whip || 
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where they continued to live while My 
Rockefeller’s wealth rolled up until it was 
mentioned in seven figures. The couple 
then moved into the mansion in Euclid 
Avenue. But it was characteristic of 
Mrs. Rockefeller that she still retained jy 
her new home her fondness for simple 
living. 

It was in the Euclid Avenue home tha; 
Mrs. Rockefeller reared her four children, 
A fifth died in infancy. She refused ty 
join any clubs, and entertained very fey 
people except her church associates. Altho 
the Rockefeller wealth increased rapidly. 
the family continued for a long time ty 
keep only one horse. In the house there 
were two maid servants and one man who 
acted both as coachman and _hostler. 
Mrs. Rockefeller insisted on doing much of 
the housework herself, and in teaching 
her children she laid stress upon the need 
for thrift and frugality. 


‘Whatever is good about me, whatever 
success ‘I have made, I owe it to her,” js 
the trite Mr. Rockefeller is said to have 
paid his wife, many times during their fifty 
years of married life. And the testimony 
of one of the Rockefellers’ old-time Cleve- 


land friends supports this entirely: 


He was absolutely devoted to his wife 
before they were married. She was on 
friendly terms with several young men, 
but she seems always to have been John 
Rockefeller’s choice out of all the women 
in the world, and he had eyes for no other. 

John was awkward and homely, just a 
countrified boy, but I saw that Cetty 
Spelman and Johnny Rockefeller thought 
a great deal of eaeh other from the 
beginning. We girls couldn’t see why, 
Perhaps Cetty wasn’t exactly rich and 
beautiful, but her father was as well off as 
any of the girls in our class, a member of 
the Ohio legislature, and somewhat known 
for his philanthropic work, so—you know 
how those things are among children—we 
thought that it was strange for her to 
rather show a leaning toward Johnny. 

Johnny didn’t graduate and he didn’t 
go to college, because he couldn’t afford 
to do so, and I know that he tramped 
around a good deal looking for work; but 
even at this time Cetty encouraged him. 
She saw that he was ambitious, and she 
thought that he was honest, which prob- 
ably appealed to her more than anything 
else. 

I remember when she told me that she 
was engaged to marry him. I said: ** Why, 
Cetty Spelman!’’ and I must have looked 
surprized, for she explained to me some of 
the reasons for making her choice, the 
principal one of which was that she loved 
him better than she would ever love any 
one else. 

Soon I saw why she made her choice, 
and I have known ever since why she never 
regretted her action. If ever a couple 
were intended for each other it was the 
Rockefellers. 

When Johnny and Cetty were married 
they went to live in a little two-story brick 
building on Cheshire Street. They were as 
happy as two kittens. Then the money 
began to come. It didn’t seem to make any 
difference to John and Cetty—nor to their 
old friends. We used to wonder at it, but 
we would have wondered more if we had 
not known Cetty so well. She was just 
as simple and just as much of a dear little 
thing after they were millionaires and 
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moved out on Euclid Avenue, as when we 
were all youngsters in school. 

I’ve always seen them every year when 
they came back to Cleveland, and John 
has joked a good deal because I was 
“never allowed * to speak to him when he 
was a boy, acting upon the advice of my 
teacher. I knew that Cetty was failing. 
Her letters have been more infrequent in 
the last few years. But a month ago I 
got a letter from her in her own hand- 
writing. She told me that her cheeks 
were as rosy as they used to be when she 
was a girl, and said that she was being 
wheeled out for a little promenade in the 
sun every day, so I thought maybe she 
was better. 





A CRANK WHO MADE GOOD 


N the language of his fellow workers 

in the cabinet on Staten Island, 
Albert S. Janin was a crank and a “bug.” 
No one but a ‘‘bug’’ would dream of wast- 
ing good leisure-time in the making of 
winged jimcracks that were supposed to 
be some new sort of flying-machine and 
would bring in fabulous sums some day. 
“Some day!”? Why, Janin couldn’t even 
fly, had never been off the ground in his 
life in anything more novel than an 
elevator. But the dreamer made good not 
long ago, the New York Evening World 
tells us, when the Board of Examiners-in- 
Chief of the United States Patent Office 
decided it was Janin who made the hydro- 
aeroplane possible. He explains his vic- 
tory, modestly, as follows: 


I guess this knack of inventing things 
is in the blood. My great-grandfather, 
Antoine Janin, invented the percussion- 
cap for cartridges in France years ago. 
As a kid, I was the first in these parts to 
take one of the rear wheels off my veloci- 
pede and convert the vehicle into a bicy- 
cle—but it was not until 1897, when, at 
eighteen years of age, I took a job as cadet 
on one of the Ward Line coastwise steamers 
that I got my idea which resulted in the 
flying-boat. 

Standing on the bridge, I used to watch 
the flving-fish and the seagulls with their 
wonderful powers of stability in the air, 
attained simply by the spread of their 
wings. If the fish can rise in an are from 
the surface so easily, why can’t a flying- 
boat do the same stunt, I thought. 

I gave up my job and started to work 
on the first drawings three years later in 
1900. When I showed the plans to my 
friends first and pointed out the ad- 
vantages of such a craft for reconnoitering 
with a war fleet, they gave me the laugh. 
Capitalists to whom I showed my first 
model in 1907, with the idea of inter- 
esting one of them to the extent of $3,000 
with which to buy a motor, gave me a 
queer look and edged away. It was no go. 
But I plugged on alone. The family came 
first and I held tight to the job, but put in 
every minute of spare time working on the 
same idea of boat-rigging which is incor- 
porated in the patent. That was the 
boat in the center and the two inclined 
floats or pontoons, one at each side of the 
Structure, to balance the machine when 
running on the water and when alighting on 
the surface. 

It may seem strange, but I never rode 
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Yes, the Package is Soon Emptied 


Puffed Wheat and Rice Don’t Last 


But every bubble-like grain has given delight, and every atom has fed. 
These are the best wheat and rice foods that children can eat, because every 
granule digests. 

It would be a fine thing if aJl their cereal foods could be puffed. 

The only complaint we ever hear about Puffed Wheat and Rice is, ‘“They 
disappear too fast.” 

And that’s true. Children do pass back for dish after dish of them. They 
fill their pockets with them when at play. And the popular ‘‘good-night 
dish” with them is Puffed Grains in bowls of milk. 

These are both foods and confections, for meals and between-meals. And 
they are too good to last long with young folks about. 


Be Glad of It 


But bear these things in mind. 

These are not mere starch foods. They supply every element found in whole wheat and rice. 

They are not wasteful. Every separate granule has been steam-exploded, for easy, com- 
plete digestion. There is no other way known to so fit grains for food 

And they don’t tax the stomach. They are ideal all-hour foods. Be glad that children 
like them, 








Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 





These foods are created by Prof. Anderson's process. A hundred million steam explosions 
occur in every kernel. The wheat and rice grains are thus puffed to eight times normal size. 
They are made into thin, airy bubbles, crisp and fragile, with a taste like toasted nuts. 

If you don’t know how folks enjoy them, won’t you find it out? 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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in a flying-boat or aeroplane in my life, ang 
on the only hydroaeroplane I ever built I got 
only asfar as the motor. I couldn’t raise 
the price of the motor, tho it has dropt from 
$3,000 to $1,800 in the last few years. ]j 
was the theory that won for me in the 
litigation for the patent in Washington, 
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enough when we realize that blue ** takes” 


nearly white in an ordinary photograph, 
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black ar 
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pink in 
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Red takes as black, so a young woman with 
a rosy complexion might appear to be a 
negro if she did not use bluing. In faet, 
the color-scheme of a moving-picture troupe 
is astonishing in more ways than one, we 
are told by a writer in The Sunday Leader 
(Cleveland, January 24), being adapted, —- 
white 

tinge ol 
treated 


not to the eve of the human beholder, but 

to that of the camera, which is quite a 

different thing, says the writer: 

eyes are 
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Your Two Hands 
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and a Cake of Palmolive that you have so often admired in your The cor 
favorite film-actress is actually nothing 


The soothing, creamlike lather softly rubbed into every pore— but a smudge of blue on her cheeks, and a will ne 
then thoroughly rinsed out with pleasant tepid water—the result, an fairly dark blue at that. | further: 
absolutely thorough cleansing of the skin. Repeat daily and you The paleness, the white brow, and the Lines 
will say that there is nothing more effective than daily washing with cheeks and lips of the dying heroine which Ga ten 
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The camera had made them the strangest 





: P - “as sunset seven t 
hair and scalp. It contains no injurious Apply a little after washing and before go- outright and long at the ridiculousness of r 
ingredients that will dry out the hair and __ ing to bed if you value a her appearance. movie @ 
make it brittle and dull. youthful complexion. ? Rod thee silent f fect health.il thev do 
THREEFOLD SAMPLE OFFER—Liberal cake of Palm- _ Ae che COMpIexION Gf pertect Heaita, ¢ Wher 
olive, bottle of Shampoo, and tube of Cream, packed in fascinating out-of-doors tan, rosy cheeks, 
neat sample package, all mailed on receipt of five two-cent and red lips which you have so long ad- to turn 
stamps. ys, | CREAM . : Ge ; decorat 
B. J. Johnson Soap Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Se a in this big, strong man or iM beau- Ties 
Canadian Factory: 155-157 George St., Toronto, Ont. tifu woman who moves upon the movie casi 
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pieines teueaams. Weaesena saan ao worea their parts in the usual stage make-up. bright 
See tene GD wets Sue They made their eyebrows blue, their eye- g i 
° ° 0 g 
'RELIANCE lashes blue, and blued their eyelids and - ' al 
Se ' 
Visible Ty ewriter Carbon Paper underneath their eyes. They put rouge on came 
Acta angel yYpewr tooena |. __1t is very poor economy to uso anything but a their cheeks and rouge on their lips and iD mea 
standard typewriter—the onl pte ky permanent carbon paper. rd 1 I ‘ .  - ‘. shite W ith 
We’ ye lowered the oy Fed Ay? 5% ~grade pewnit- r tasting legibility makes MulttKopy the stand- powdered the rest of their faces white. take t} 
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set of actors who had ever appeared on a 
stage. Some of the characters had no eyes, 
others had no nose or chin, and still others 
had eyes and nose, but nothing else that 
went to make up a face. All the reds and 
pinks in the complexion had gone white. 
The camera had given just the reverse of 
the effect that the actors had desired. 


Now, however, we are told, the movie 
actors have learned a trick or two. They 
start with the usual amount of cold-cream, 
put they use little or no rouge on their 
cheeks or lips, for both red and pink photo- 
graph black. The eyes are shaded with 
black and a small amount of black is some- 
times placed on the lips. A natural skin- 
tint would photograph black, because of the 
pink in it. For characters who lead an 
indoor life an almost pure white powder is 
used. For characters who are tanned, 
white powder is used with just a slight 
tinge of Indian red. The eyes must be 
treated with extraordinary care. Violet 
eyes are softly shadowed with light brown 
above the lids, and both the upper and lower 
lids are delicately outlined in brown also. 
The complexion must be treated so that it 
will not be out of harmony. To quote 
further: 


Lines of grease-paint, which actors behind 
the footlights- use to show wrinkles and 
other lines of character in the face, can not 
be used by a movie actor. They may 
deceive the human eye, but never the eye 
of the camera. Movie actors are very 
often criticized for a poor make-up, but 
few people realize the difficulties they have 
toovercome. A make-up that is excellent, 
say fifteen to twenty feet from the camera, 
looks very bad in a ‘‘close-up,’’ say from 
seven to twelve feet from the lens. The 
movie actors strive for a happy medium, as 
they do not have time to stop and change. 

When the pioneers of photography began 
to turn their attention to landseape and 
decorative work they discovered very 
serious defects in their productions of 
nature as they saw it. The difficulties 
they faced were exactly the same diffieul- 
ties that the movie actors face to-day. 

The rendering of color was entirely 
misleading. They did not, of course, antici- 
pate that the bright hues of nature would 
arrange themselves automatically on the 
finished print. But they did expect to find 
some such relative shading of objects seen 
by the eye as is exprest by the varying 
depths of tone in an etching or steel 
engraving. 

This is just what the photographie image 
failed to do. The color-values appeared 
ina confused muddle. A dark-blue ribbon 
ina maiden’s hair might be represented as 
nearly white. The golden tresses lost all 
distinction. The pink rose pinned on the 
front of her dress was nearly black. The 
bright gorse-blossom on the hillside came 
out darker than its foliage, and the thou- 
sand varying shades of the trees were lost 
iD meaningless dull tints. 

With the help of the chemist it didn’t 
take the photographers long to discover the 
difficulty and the reason for it. The part 
of the sun’s spectrum which appears bright- 
est to the human eye, the orange and yel- 
low, is just the part that exerts no percepti- 
le chemical influence on the silver salts 
Which coat photographic plates. On the 





The New Ideas 


in men’s, women’s and children’s 
hosiery are always brought out in 


Holeproofs 


The First Guarantee 


We were the first to make 
cotton hose good enough to 
definitely guarantee the wear. 
We guarantee six pairs to wear 
six months without holes. 

If any of the six pairs fail in 
that time you are given new hose free. 

We use Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarns cost- 
ing an average of 71c per pound. Common yarns 
cost but 29c. 


We couldn’t guarantee these hose unless we used the 
best materials. 


Y ft ffasicrg 
ffe: Ep WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Seamless always returns to shape. Stout women 
Holeproofs have always been seamless san wind - Try Holeproof. 
hose. No seams to hurt the feet and OF CORSE SRNTOS. 
rip open. Our knitting process insures The genuine Holeproofsare sold in your 
a snug fit over the foot and ankle. town. Write for dealers’ names and free 
We could make hose with seams. but 00k that tells about them. We ship di- 
‘ ‘ & : : 
our years of experience have proved that rect, charges paid, where no dealer is near. 


men and women prefer the seamless 
hose as we make them. 


The New Elastic Ribbed 


© H.H.CO. 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s 
cotton Holeproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of 
women’s or children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box 
for four pairs of infants’ in cotton. Above boxes 
guaranteed six months. $1.00 per box for three 
pairs of children’s cotton Holeproofs, guaranteed 


Top for Women 
three months. $2.00 per box for three pairs of 


Our latest production—is a cotton men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per box for 
stocking for women, with three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stock- 
Elastic Ribbed Top. ings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 


: : Three pairs of silk-faced Holeproof for men, 
This new top (also on silk $1.50; for women, $2.25. Three pairs of silk- 


stockings) stretches wide but faced are guaranteed for three months. (624) 


Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


eg. U.S. Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Pat. Office, 1906 Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, England 











The most costly furniture in a library can 


never compensate for the aésence of a Standard ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


Dictionary. By H.8.POMEROY,M.D. Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
19 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,N. Y. 














Deaf Persons 


ifter trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. Asmall, compact instru- 
ment held against the enr, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat 
ural voice tones very effectively; 
no“buzzing.”’ Manufactured in 
our surgical instrument depart 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials will interest you. 

In writing today for illus 
trated booklet, please mention 
our booklet No. 17. 
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7] Most women are very definitely in need of 
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VY] ij; some sort of simple and suitable exercise that 
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if necessary. This new book by Florence Bol- 
ton, A. B., formerly Director of Wemen’s 
Gymnasium, Stanford University, out- 
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women. The combination of exer- 
cises includes many for reducing 

1meCORPORATED 
OPTICIAN 


flesh, and others bound to result in 
Maaufacturers of Surgical Instruments and Electrical Appliances 





full, rounded graceful figure. 
12mo, cloth, profusely illustrated. 
$1.00 net ; by mail $1.10 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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Bek set and ] F = 
Roomy Drawer 


_ Freight Paid— See Note 
We Sectional “lls 


Offer Exceptional Values 
in construction, finish and capacity. 

This Solid Oak Expansible Bookcase has metal 
framed, sliding glass doors—dust-tight and noiseless. 
Golden, Natural, Weathered or Fumed finishes. 34 
in. wide, 51 in. high. You would likeitin your home. 

See Catalog “‘H"’—shows two complete lines of 
bookcases, in many styles and designs, at wide range 
in prices. 

“Filing Suggestions"’"—a booklet helpful to those 
aaa Whohave Filing Problems. Sent with 96-page 
Catalog “‘F’’ of Office Equipment Specialties. 





No. ale 


$ 4°2 


Delivery 
Charges 
Paid—See Note 


For Blanks and Other Papers 


6 drawers, 84g x 1444, 144 in. high inside. For Legal Blanks, 
Encravings, ete. Solid Oak, corner locked oe Golden 
or Natural finish. You need one for your des 
NOTE:—We pay transportation charges at prices quoted to 

Railway Stations in Eastern and Central State 
Consistently low prices in West and South. 


The ¥2@ Manufacturing Company 


56 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
a Also Made in Canada by 
N = pee — The Knechtel Furniture Company, Lid. 
75 Jonn St. Hanover, Ont. 

















“Dont-Snove 


U. S., Canada, British Patents 
Stops snoring ge mouth breathing, 
1 


children as well as adults. Corrects 
breathing of athictes and golfers. Re- 
lievescolds and asthma. Scientific— 
recommended by physicians—hun 

dreds giving satisfaction. Made of Rolled Gold. Postpd aid 
$3.00. Money back any time. Writefor Free Booklet, ‘‘Cor- 
rect Breathing."’ Everything mailed under plain cover. 


Thos. B. Morton Co. (Ine.), 270 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for‘ ‘Needed 
Inventions” an tow to Get Your Patent and Your 
Money.’ RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, 
Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


Went Blind Over Night 


The man who would not protect his 
eyes from the light’s glare. Student, 
Booklover! Fortify your eyes witha 











FEATHERWEIGHT EYE SHADE CO., Box A, Merchastville, NJ. 





contrary, toward the end of the blue 
shading off into violet and ultraviolet, the 
chemical action becomes vigorous—just the 
part of the spectrum which attracts little 
notice or is even invisible to the human 
eye. 

As a rule, the brightest colors appear 
If a 
yellow violet be placed alongside a dark- 
blue violet, there is no question as to which 
appears the brighter 


darkest to the photographic plate. 


If an 
artist were to sketch them he would make 
the yellow-violet nearly white and the blue 
one nearly black. But if they are photo- 
graphed on an ordinary plate a reverse 
result will be attained in the print. The 
dark-blue flower will be white, the bright- 
yellow one black. 


to the eye. 


The writer goes on: 


The eye and the photographic plate 
possess an entirely different sensitiveness. 
The eye is affected most powerfully by 
yellow and green light. These colors ap- 
pear to us the brightest, while the photo- 
graphic plate is only slightly affected by 
them. On the other hand, indigo and 
violet rays which appear dark to the eyes, 
and even rays which to the eyes are 
invisible, produce a powerful action on the 
plate. 

This small sensitiveness of the ordinary 
photographie plate to feeble light explains 
the reason why shadows are generally too 
dark in photographs. To these defects must 
be added the false action of light—blue 
generally appears light-colored; yellow and 
red black. Yellow freckles, therefore, gen- 
erally appear in a photograph as black 
spots and a blue coat is much too light. 

Blue (and therefore dark) flowers on a 
yellow background produce, in photog- 
raphy, too light flowers on a too dark 
ground. Red hair and fair golden hair 
become almost black. Even a very slight 
yellow shade has an unfavorable effect. 

A photograph from a drawing is often 
blemished by little iron-mold specks.in the 
paper invisible to the eye. These specks 
appear as black points. There are faces 
with little yellow speeks which do not 
strike the eye but which come out very 
dark in a photograph. Some years ago a 
lady was photographed in Berlin whose 
face had never presented specks in any of 
her previous photographs. To the sur- 
prize of the photographer on taking her 
portrait, specks appeared which wére in- 
visible in the living face. A day later the 
lady sickened of the smallpox and the 
specks at first invisible to the eye became 
then quite apparent. Photography in this 
ease had detected before the human eye 
the pock-marks. 

But all shades of blue do not become 
light in photography. Indigo, for example, 
forms an exception, appearing as dark as 
in nature. The reason for this is that indigo 
contains a considerable amount of red. 
On the other hand, cobalt blue and ultra- 
marine produce almost the effect of white. 
Again, vermilion becomes. dark, also 
English red. But Turkey red, which con- 
tains blue, becomes very light. 

Chrome yellow becomes much darker 
than Naples yellow. Schweinfurt’s green 
becomes lighter than cinnabar green. No 
one of the pigments used in painting is a 
perfectly pure spectrum color, but con- 
sists always of a mixture of different colors, 
and its light value is essentially modified 
in photography. 


O be fitted in 

proper style, 
get a pair of the new 
Florsheim Cloth Tops 
—finest imported materials 
in handsome colors and 
clever designs. Now 


shown by the Florsheim 
dealer. Priced at $6. 


A Style for Every Taste 
Look for Name in Shoe 


Booklet showing 
“Styles of the 
Times” free on 
request, 


The 
Florsheim 
Shoe Co. 


Chicago 


“ The 
Supreme” 
Dark 
Grey 











SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc. 
ture and writing of the Short Story tauglit by 
Dr. J. aon ywemepers for ae Editor of en Se 
aiogue f Please addr 
THE HOME re ORRE SPONDE NCE SC HOOL 


Dr. Esenwein Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 








Bath-time 
Lounging-time 


Bedtime 


are all times for COMFYS. Now is 
the time to buy a pair, so you can get 
the COMFY-Felt-Slipper habit. Get 
a pair from your men’s wear or shoe 
dealer today. If he hasn't them, we 
will send postpaid on receipt of price. 


SLIP-ON COMFY 
Military Blue or 
Oxford, $1.75 


Write for book- 
let No. 63-C, 
“Comfort Plus” 


|| DANIEL GREEN 
> FELT SHOECO. 


75 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 


Gy Trace MARK 
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ROAMING THE “ FUN-ZONE” AT 
THE FAIR 


THE “Midway” and the ‘ Pike” have 
become the ‘‘Zone”’ in their Panama- 
Pacifie metamorphosis. The side-show to 
an exposition is a feature so widely recog- 
nized as to be indispensable, and appar- 
ently San Francisco has no notion of 
dispensing with it in the case of the great 
Western exhibition just under way. In the 
official language of the Panama-Pacitic 
International Exposition Company: 


Lying to the east of the main group of 
Exposition buildings is the amusement 
concession, three thousand feet in length, 
where the greatest showmen in the world 
have assembled the most approved devices 
known to the fun-making craft for pro- 
voking the risibles. 


The public, says the San Francisco 
Bulletin, has already chosen a motto to 
express the spirit that shall reign through- 
out the Zone. It is: ‘‘Abandon gloom, all 
ye who enter here!” Reading further, we 
learn that 


On this street of mirth and ecarousal the 
Pied Piper and the great god Bud go arm 
inarm. Gargoyles have lost their weird 
and grotesque grimace and have made the 
tall toys of Fred Thompson’s Toyland their 
playmates. 

But before attempting anything of a 
description of this thoroughfare of infinite 
jest, let us tell you that more than fifteen 
million dollars has been spent in producing 
this great aggregation, this nation superba 
of fun and frolic. 

Also, let us remind you that it took an 
army of more than seven thousand men— 
designers, architects, painters, decorators, 
engineers, carpenters, draftsmen, artists, 
sculptors, mechanics, and laborers — to 
create this great playground of bound- 
less joy. 

In the language of the spieler, this 
stupendous aggregation of the world’s 
most talented fun-makers will be employed, 
and at your service, in this fertile funland 
of more than one hundred acres, where 
dazzling dissipators of gloom will revel. 

The lighting effects on the Zone are the 
greatest the world has ever seen, pro- 
duced with millions of electric bulbs made 
especially for reproducing the amusing 
effects. Every modern device for pro- 
ducing spectacular effects has been util- 
ized. Colored search-lights, shaded lamps, 
and clusters have been installed so as to 
produce an ever-changing color-scheme and 
turn the night into rainbows of color. 

All is ready along the great zigzag 
zone of mirth and merriment. The feast 
of fun is spread, and this colossal feature 
of the Exposition is bound to command 
attention. All you need to do is to lock 
ams with Jack and Jill and launch into 
the dizzy dip, kiss the Blarney stone, and 
“let ‘er go.” Lose yourself in the mystic 
maze of frolic! Bust yourself! Let joy be 
unrestrained! 


Every exposition pleasaunce is just the 
same old thing that, on other occasions, we 
have hailed with delight and left with 
Weary, lagging step. And yet each is as 
lew as it is old, as exciting to our anticipa- 
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For Continual Service 


To get the utmost efficiency and econ- 
omy out of your haulage or delivery, your 
motor trucks must be on the job all the 
time. Repairs are costly, in time lost and 
delays. 


Federal Motor Trucks assure continuous 
service because they are giving it every 
day in over one hundred different lines of 
business. 


The great success of Federalized Transpor- 
tation is due to the wonderful use-service 
rendered by Federal Trucks—the fact that 
a careful study is made of each particular 
haulage problem, by experts, before the 
truck is installed—and the day and night 
service given by Federal dealers who are 
in turn backed by the entire Federal 
organization. 


We have some very interesting data 
gained from the records of Federalized 
Transportation in many lines of trade and 
can undoubtedly show you a very worth 
while saving in your own haulage costs. 
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The BEST LIGHT Bag. isk Your Own Photos 


Great age 1 arenties. The 








oa ; MAN 

Positively the cheapest and strongest light on earth. maki t ea! 

Used in every country on the globe. Makes and a ne 3 Ay wenn hg Recast $6 
burns its own gas, Castsno shadows. Cleanand | complete outfit jagtades came 


odorless. Absolutely safe. betas oe gg 100 to 


, “plieetomake 16 
2000 Candle gi Fully Guaranteed. Write for 


for a 


. xtra ca! 
catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. . am, Seek If pot as repress 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. a, SS es eeneage. 8 

92 E. 5th St., Canton, O, — - 











WANTED IDEAS Wasted. $1,000,000 i 1d BATHTUB 








Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


prizes offered for inventions. 





Costs little, no plumbing, little water. 


Weight 15 pounds, folds into small roil. 
Full length b: ye . far b peter than tin tubs. — 

for years. Write for fot nts offer ar A descripti 
Robinson Lath Cabinet ¢ 11508 F actories Bldg Tvledo, ‘0. 
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GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 
lescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
-ing. Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today 


B. H. GREIDER : «= :: Bex 132 RHEEMS, PA. 











State size on postal and whether you 
want collar like cutor low turnover style | 
ee COLLAR Co. | 
Dept. C Booion, Mass. | 
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concrete,’” 
with old methods. 


























Patented March 3, 1914—Other patents now pending 


widened the field of concrete construction. 
afford to put, into even minor buildings, materials that will 


Speeds Up Spring Building ! 


Concrete was once handicapped by slow construction methods. Was, 
not 7s—for Self-Sentering, the new expanded steel reinforcement, has 
eliminated form-work. 


The order, ““Go ahead—pour the 


now comes weeks earlier on the job than it did” 
Builders pour concrete now when 
they used to be rushing half-built forms to completion. 
And, along with the time saved by using Self-Sentering. 
and no forms, there’s 


labor saved and lumber saved. 








You can now 








last for ages, that can not burn, that will not deteriorate. 
Learn the Self-Sentering method of construction—light, 


economical, fireproof, imperishable. 


Tell us your special 


needs and let us send our new edition of the 


Fireproofing Handbook 


along with valuable facts, proofs, plans, advice. 


When writing, state 


your architect’s or builder’s name and we will gladly co- 
operate with him in his efforts to give you indestructible 
buildings at the old-time cost of short-lived construction. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
327 Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio 
Makers also of Herringbone, the Rigid 


Metal Lath. Self-Sentering makes re- 
inforced concretewithoutforms. You'll 
know it by its Diamond Mesh. 


A 


"A 


Pouring concrete on 
Self-Sentering roof 


~~. *! 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


| 4 


@ Finishing section of 
@ Self-Sentering roof 





A magnificent flower of 
the Mikado eypes extra 
large, fluffy eautiful 
lustrous pink. We will 
send this collection of 
One packet of Alice Don Aster 
One packet of Red Sunflower 
One packet of Annual Lupinus 
To any address for 25 cents 
- New Seed Book sent with this collection— 
—_———— ee or mailed free on request. 


WEEBER & DON, 114-RChambersSt.,N. Y.City 





Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 

bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese, Prize 

as winners. Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. Fine 30th Anniversary Cataleg 

YREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 27, Des Moines, Iowa: 





Pulverized Sheep Manure 


Best for Lawns and Gardens. 


Nature’s own plant food for all crops. Especially good 
forlawns, gardens, etc., where quick and certain results 
are necessary. Used extensively for small fruits, shrub- 
bery, etc. Rich in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash; 
also adds humus. 
Our Sheep's Head Brand is 
guaranteed absolutely clean— 
“= nothing but sheep manure— 
free from weed seeds, which 
are killed by heat. Dried and 
pulverized tor easy application. 
"UR ~ Send for information and prices, 
Rona delivered, on any quantity desired. 


NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 
807 RIVER STREET AURORA, ILL. 











Hardy English Walnut Trees 


Rochester Grown, succeed where Peach trees are safe to plant. 


Plant an 


English Walnut orchard this Spring. We believe this is the only Northern 
locality where English Walnut orchards containing hundreds of trees in 


pories = more than twenty years may be seen. 
English Walnut is exquisitely beautiful. 


or the lawn or driveway, 


Rochester parks and streets contain 


many beautiful bearing trees, producing delicious nuts as well as shade. 
No matter what you may be interested in, get our Catalog and Planting Guide, profusely 


illustrated, includes Nut Culture, Fruits, R 


‘oses, Shrubs, Evergreens, etc., 


GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1733 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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tions now-as in the past. 
folk’s Wonderland, 


It is the grown 
one of their few, jp. 
frequent chances to step through the look. 
ing-glass. into childhood again. To whet 
our appetites for the fun that we may fing 
there, if we are so fortunate as to visit the 
Zone, The Bulletin describes some of the 
biggest and most novel features: 


One of the prime features of the Zone jg 
the Panama Canal, reproduced at a cost of 
more than half a million dollars, and from 
which the great Exposition takes its name. 
We see the canal, just as it is to-day, 
perpetual monument to the engineering 
genius of Americans. The working model 
is a city block square. We take our seats 
on a revolving stand and slowly pass 
around the big structural achievement, 
seeing the steamships enter and leave the 
giant locks and pass from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific. 

Clowns, walking and riding on small 
short-tailed animals followed by a crowd 
of horn-blowers, draw the visitor into the 
animal show and the Australian Farm, 
We enter and watch the wonderful whip- 
cracking stunts of the Australians, clip- 
ping corks from champagne-bottles with 
long whips at a distance of several hundred 
feet. At every crack of the whip a cork is 
popped and the bottle fizzes. 
learn a unique method of 
the grape.” 


Here we 
‘*breaking into 


Next you push your way through the 
gay crowds and cross over to the great 
scenic reproduction of London to the South 
Pole, Captain Scott’s unsuccessful expedi- 
tion. This is regarded as one of the best 
educational features on the Zone. 

Japan Beautiful is one of the costliest 
exhibits on the Zone. Just a glance is 
sufficient to thrill one with the impressions 
of Oriental splendor and beauty. The 
lure of the Orient, with its atmosphere of 
flowers, silk handicraft, and racial history, 
eatehes us and we enter the great million- 
dollar exhibition of the Japanese nation 
under the guiding hand of Yumeto Kusi- 
biki. The social, commercial, and artistic 
side of Japan is shown on an elaborate 
seale from the life of the coolies to the 
mandarin class. Days ean, with profit, 
be spent there. 

Kusibiki is one of the wealthiest men of 
Japan, as well as one of its best-known 
philanthropists. He is widely known as an 
art connoisseur, and his home in Tokyo 
is one of the show places. There he has 
stored many priceless pieces of Japanese art, 
both ancient and modern, that no amount 
of money could buy. He holds the gallery 
of gems as sacred, far above any monetary 
consideration. 


But, after all, in these exhibits there 
isa certain dignity that betrays them as 
grown-up makeshifts for childish frolics. 
It is hard to relinquish all your dignity at 
once, leaving it at the door with your rubbers 
and umbrella. It is not until Toyland is 
reached that the last trace of self-con- 
sciousness is gone, but it flies from you there. 
Toyland was built for that purpose, by the 
Fred Thompson, 
formerly of the New York Hippodrome and 
They say that it 
covers fourteen acres and cost two million 
dollars, but these are facts for grown-ups 


master illusion-builder, 


always of Coney Island. 
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Instead of these dull facts, Mr. Thompson 
sings you his little jingle: 


Sing a song of families 
From grandad to the pup; 
Twenty thousand people 
In Toyland grown up. 
Now the gates are open 
The folk begin to shout; 
All jolly little joys shut in, 
All glowering glooms shut out. 


He knows too well that he can’t get you 
back into the nursery that you once knew. 
You don’t fit any more. What he can and 
does do, however, is to build a nursery to 
fit you. As we are told: 


Everything is being built on a big 
sale. Toys that stood five inches on the 
nursery floor will rise to a height of eight 
and fifteen feet, and even as high as one 
hundred and fifty feet, as is the ease in the 
two soldiers that guard the main gate so 
that Dull Care can’t getin. This fourteen- 
acre joy park, in many ways, outrivals 
anything ever built in the amusement line 
before. In the daytime it is aglow. with 
reds, blues, yellows, and other colors, and 
in the night-time it is lighted by a million 
lights of all colors. 

Roaming the streets of Crazy Town, you 
will see things topsyturvy, inside out, and 
every other way. All the rules of archi- 
tecture have been violated in the building 
of this village. 

Fairyland, with its  soft-toned, vari- 
colored Court of Youth, will be found in 
the center of Toyland, with its singing 
flowers, its web of life, and the lagoon with 
its diving nymphs. 

Mother Hubbard and her hungry dog 
will be there, looking wistfully at her cup- 
board, which, according to Mother Goose, 
was bare and not able to feed one poor 
dog, but in Toyland will be filled with 
hungry people who will be dining from the 
shelves to the king’s taste. In Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard there will be dancing, 
and joy will reign supreme. 


The town pump, we are told, is a sight 
This erstwhile 
humble adjunct of small-town life is here 


we shall not soon forget. 


magnified to tremendous proportions. We 
must imagine ourselves very small people 
indeed if we are to be in seale with this 
mammoth affair, for 


It stands 150 feet high and a wooden 
automaton standing 100 feet high will 
stand there and pump fifty thousand 
gallons of water a minute into the canal, 
which is two miles long, winding through 
grottoes and scenic cities. You ride 
through this canal on a motor-boat while 
Hawaiian gondoliers sing to you as they 
thrum on their ukeleles. 

If you should get the least bit hungry 
go to the ‘“‘Hot Dog Sandwich” factory. 
Here you will find a row of kennels. 
Select your favorite dog, hand him to an 
attendant, who will take him to the 
grinder. Soon you will see a sausage 
come out and pass through the fat-re- 
ducer into the heater, and in the booth 
below you will get your hot dog and a roll. 

The giants’ kitchen will have the 
largest furniture in the world. It took 
forty men to build the armchair. 

There is much to see in Toyland and 
much to do. It was built to amuse not 
only the boys of to-day, but the boys and 
girls of thirty and forty years ago. 
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All Decorations Liquid Velvet 


The Fordyce, the new Bath House at 
Arkansas Hot Springs, illustrated 
above, is said to be the most luxuri- 
ously practical institution of its kind 
in the world. This splendid building 
is decorated throughout with LIQUID 
VELVET— 

—The wonderful water-proof finish 
for walls and ceilings that is as rich in 
tone and texture as finest velvet. 

LIQUID VELVET was selected be- 


cause of its unique combination of 
beauty and durability. 

If you covered your walls with finest 
velvet you would get no richer, more 
artistic surface, yet it can be washed 
without damage with a sponge and a 
pail of water. 

LIQUID VELVET meets every deco- 
rative requirement for every class of 
building, whether imposing public edi- 
fice or luxurious private mansion, 


O’BRIEN’S., 


This new, ofl-base, washable wall finish 
should not be confused with calcimine, neither 
is it a paint. LIQUID VELVET is unique, 
alone in the field. 

Only the most expensive ingrain or tapestry 
papers can be compared to it in artistic effect. 
Yet the cost is much less. 

In addition to that, the washable feature 
Saves endless decorating bills. 

LIQUID VELVET can be applied over old 
wall paper tf desired. 


MASTER VARNISH '3.2 w2tet-proct 

mar-proof finish 
for floors and woodwork. FLEXICO EN- 
AMEL attains the best results with fewest 
coats. Book FREE. 

Send 10c in stamps for LIQUID VELVET 
book and samples of LIQUID VELVET, show- 
ing the unlimited range of colors and the velvet 
richness of finish. Enormously interesting to 
every home owner. Tells how.to insure ar- 
tistic harmony, improve hygiene, save money. 


THE O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY, 5011 Johnson Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
The O’Brien Varnish Sales Company, Eastern Distributors, 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
W. Coburn & Co., Distributors for the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Cal. (50) 
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The Pioneer American “Cure” for i 
the Treatment of Heart Disease § 
ith a Natural Ferruginous lodo-Bromo Brine 









he ya 
A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 


Bee GLEN SPRINGS 2273 eee 


Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Great Lakes andthe Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 
; the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing} Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
* Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
gout, diabetes, obesity, neuralgia, digestive disorders, anemia, neurasthenia, dis- 
eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 


THE BATHS are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 


For descriptive booklets address: WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N. Y.,on Seneca 
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The Nistes Makes 
The Brake 


The whole force exerted to stop 
your car falls on the brake lining. 
The brake lining must be 
efficient or the brakes 
won't hold. 
Why not be 
sure of your 
brake lining? 
You can be 
sure by 








» Burn is abso- 

lutely dependable 

—always. At every 

stage ofits serviceit grips 

with relentless power— but 

without sacrificing the ability to 

PF icing your car to the easy, gliding stop 
that is ordinarily desirable. 

Made by the recognizei Asbestos specialists 

of the world. Not affected by water, oil, 

gasoline or the most intense frictional heat. 

A true safeguard and a real economy, 

Sold in cartons containing pieces cut to the 

exact measurement of your brakes. No cut- 

ting and fitting required. Ask your dealer 

for J-M Non-Burn and be sure you get the 
genuine. Booklet on request. 


Other J-M Auto Accessories 


Jones Speedometer, Long Horn, Carter 
Carburetor, J-M (Mezger) Soot-Proof 
Spark Plug, J-M Auto Clock, Johns- 
Manville Shock Absorber, J-M Tire ri 
J-M Narco Tire and Top nr 
J-M Non-Blinding Headlight Lens, J 

Dry Batteries, J-M Auto Tape, J-M Fine 
Extinguisher, J-M Packings and S. A. E. 
Gaskets, G-P Muffler Cut-Out, ““Noark” 
Enclosed Fuses. 


Write for booklets 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


296 Madison Avenue, New York 


47 Branches. Service Stations in all Large Cities 
3028 
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on Approval and 30 days Trial 
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to Selie iver you a Ranger Bicycle 0 on one month’s free 


trial without a cent expense to 
BOYS make money taking o ders for bicycles, 
i ooee, sundries, etc. from our big id 
some catalog, it’s free. It contains ‘‘combination offers” 
tor re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much useful fal bcp pateemetion. Len ‘or ~. 
lirec oone elsecan 
LOW FACTOR offer such values and such 
terms. You cannot afford to buy a bicycle, tires or sundries 
without first 3 learning what we can offer you. Write now. 


YCLE CO., Dept. 1.172, CHICAGO, ILL. 








CHICKEN A LA BILL KING 


F you can not make a better mouse- 

trap, perhaps you can concoct a more 
appetizing dish than any one else. Ex- 
perience has shown that new menu deli- 
cacies are even more appreciated than are 
mouse-traps, and that they make your 
neighbors flock in and tread a beaten path 
over your front lawn just as quickly. 
That is what Bill King, of Philadelphia, 
learned, twenty years ago, when ‘‘Chicken 
a la King’’ first appeared on a hotel menu. 
But you must not let too many other 
people try their hand at your mouse-traps; 
otherwise the rodents’ lust for adventure 
will become satiated, and they will venture 
in no more. Bill King did not know this. 
Perhaps that is why he died in com- 
parative poverty the other day. ‘Chicken 
a la King” is now a fairly common dish, 
but there are still a few, among them an 
editor of The Public Ledger of its natal 
city, who recall that first unforgettable 
delight inspired by Bill King’s discovery, 
and feel a reminiscent gratitude. _ As the 
editorial writer reasons: 


If Macadam is immortalized by a type 
of roadway, and Lord Raglan by a gar- 
ment, and Sir Robert Peel by the ‘* Bobbies”’ 
and ‘Peelers,’ why should not William 
King, of Philadelphia, go down to fame 
upon the palatable, savory concoction of 
fowl and mushrooms, truffles, and red 
peppers smothered in cream that wears his 
name? 

Many a man has known that he could 
read his title clear to glory if a cigar were 
named for him. Thomas W. Lawson paid 
a Boston florist $50,000 to call a new 
carnation after his wife—a case of a 
future in a wife’s name. At the flower 
shows the chrysanthemums and _ roses 
proudly flaunt the nomenclature of those 
whom the horticulturists have delighted 
to honor, even as the owner of a racing 
yacht or the humble skipper of a canal- 
boat may burn the sweet incense of delicate 
flattery in feminine nostrils by a few 
painted or gilded letters on the prow. 

Does not he deserve well of his kind who 
pleases the jaded palate with new permuta- 
tions and combinations? May not the chef 
feel the pride of a pioneer and the satis- 
faction of a creator when out of ingredi- 
ents long familiar he fashions delectable 
viands fit for Valhalla or high Olympus? 
Justly are the names of Athenzus, Arche- 
stratus, Epicurus, Luceullus, Petronius, 
Apicus preserved in history’s scroll as those 
of men who knew a good thing when they 
ate it. Why should not the composer of a 
dish be remembered as well as the composer 
of a sonnet or a symphony? 


Turning back to the news-pages of the 
same paper, we find the story of the 
momentous discovery, and the fame that 
followed it: 


Twenty years ago a patron of the old 
Bellevue Hotel dining-room, a man who 
considered eating no frivolous matter, sat 
down at a table one day and scowled at 
the waiter. He scowled because he had 
exhausted the entire range of cookery, 
and at the moment he was convinced that 
not one of the thousand dishes with which 





he was familiar would appeal to him. He 
said as much to the waiter. The map 
bowed, requested fifteen minutes’ grace 
and disappeared into the kitchen. 

He returned with the following, smoking 
hot, in a chafing-dish: Small cubes eyt 
from the white meat of chicken, fresh 
mushrooms, truffles, red and green peppers; 
cooked in cream. 

When the bon-vivant had eaten the last 
morsel he sighed. He knew that he had 
done his part in assisting at the birth of g 
new gift from the gods. 

‘““Who made this?”’ he demanded. 

‘Bill King,” was the response. ‘He 
works in the kitchen.” 

The dish was ‘Chicken & la King.” 
Thus was it born. In the twenty years 
that have followed that day, its fame has 
spread from sea to sea, until it is known 
wherever men eat cooked food. 

William King, who invented the dish, 
died on March 9, at his home in this city, 
5232 Osage Avenue. He was forty-five 
years old, and had been, since the opening 
of the Hotel Adelphia, thirteen months 
ago, assistant captain of waiters in its 
dining-rooms. But for eighteen years 
after the invention of his irresistible dish 
he had been in the service of-the Bellevue 
and its successor, the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Advanced from the kitchen to the. dining- 
room, he became during those eighteen 
years known to every person of con- 
sequence in Philadelphia society. 


’ 


“THE LITTLE SISTER OF THE FLEET” 


ARLY in March an _ inconspicuous 

newspaper item mentioned the arrival 
of the Russian cruiser Askold in the Darda- 
nelles, to join the Anglo-French fleet 
already bombarding its way toward Con- 
stantinople. There was nothing in the 
news dispatch to attract attention, and 
doubtless few readers spent more than a 
moment’s thought over it; but the Nash- 
ville Tennessean finds in the incident a 
special significance, and remarks: 


The Askold is a little ship and old. She 
was built in 1897, and her burden is only 
6,500 tons. She is a midget among the 
monsters now hammering their way through 
the Dardanelles. A sentence was all the 
incident was worth. 

And yet there is another way of looking 
at it. Last August, when the war news 
flared, the Askold was on duty at Vladi- 
vostok, away out there in the far north of 
the Pacific, thousands of miles from any 
probable scene of hostilities, riding there 
at anchor, little and insignificant and un- 
noticed. Not a word was heard of her 
from that day until she steamed in among 
the battle-monsters tearing a road to the 
heart of Turkey. 

Some time during the interval she had 
lifted her anchor and drifted out of the 
harbor of Vladivostok, steamed through 
the Sea of Japan and the yellow China 
Sea, threaded the narrow Malakka Straits, 
stood out across the broad expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, up the Red Sea, and 
through the Suez Canal, insignificant and 
solitary, laying her midget. body liable to 
any German scourge of the sea, to be there 
touching shoulders with the other Powers 
of the Entente in the beginning of the 
onslaught that is to put Turkey out of 
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They put new life into everything of which they become a compo- 
nent part—from the light pleasure car to the heaviest motor truck 


They will not only outwear your car but furthermore, they 
minimize power waste, reduce gasoline and oil consumption, 
and conserve speed, safety, and general up-keep. 


The, mechanism is simple—a self-contained unit having steel balls and - 
raceways designed to carry rotating members under both radial load and 
thrust with least possible friction and for a given displacement, a very 
great saving in power can be shown over the old conventional plain or 
roller bearing types. Nothing can roll so easily asa ball because of the 
small area of contact, no unnecessary surfaces to create friction, no bind- 
ing, rasping, or wedging to waste the power of your motor. New Depar- 
ture ball bearings take up every thrust, twist, strain, cramp, 

jam, wedge, or shock—vertical. angular, or horizontal 
—under all conditions. 
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In those countries where the study of fric- 
tion-eliminating bearings has been con- 
ducted for nearly two decades, bearin 
of the ball type are used exclusively 
because of their anti-frictional qualities. 


Our new booklet just issued entitled,“‘ New 
* Departure Ball Bearings and What They 
Mean to the Car Owner,”’ will tell you how 
to know yourcar better. Write at once for 
your copy and as a matter of convenience, 
please ask for’ 
** Booklet B.”’ 
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Ball Bearing 
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ii Load Line ° ° ° 
Hi . Desigmed as the final standard all directions with equal 
i of thi ype gf bearing for radial efficiency. It is non-ad- 
ind _ souesiemin justable and trouble-proof, 


and is particularly adapted 






to service in motor trucks 
of all load ratings. 
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Europe and push the Crescent back to the pipe @ 
land of its origin. items 
The Askold can be of no notable use. -—- : 
fulness. Her little old guns will batter oer 
down no Turkish fort; but she represents = “a 
her nation and makes the Entente com. nm ; 
plete, this little sister of the fleet, in what ” tt 
may ultimately stand out as the decisive — li 
event in a world conflict. Not all the arid’ 
romance is gone from war. The old game pe vel 
has not lost, and will never lose, its appeal - for 
to the imagination. 7 
eager } 
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66 HE war is more monotonous.” 


frets a new little publication named 


All the costs we save in this great new factory Rogue, “than all the Peaces of the world 
go direct into the pockets of buyers of put together.” Which is just another way 


of putting the assertion of the Kansas 


mind 
City Star that ‘‘the world has absorbed swers 
the shock of the war and now goes on with quiet 


its other affairs much as usual.’’ And, as conque 
+ : 
; some of us may be a bit startled to learn Afte 
from The Star: : 


Tomm 


The greatest war is, after all, the merest a 
| ]M R incident in the world’s work, which has = 
mainly to do with far more common- agere 


place things. For instance, bringing the Ae 
HE completion and full operation of this three-quarter-million warrior’s children through teething, pro- for th 
dollar plant means a hitherto unknown basis of tire manufac- viding powder for his gun, and heepings home : 
eiaie aiideie ted ebdinan fire going on the hearth to thaw him out D 
8 y - when he returns, and food in the pantry roa es 
Added to this is the absolute fact that our past years’ experimenta- to fill his martial but otherwise empty ies th 
tion and efforts have resulted in practically 50% more wear resist- stomach. spa 
ance in our product. i ; 
P All this is ‘‘the steadying power of the na . 
' ae a ’ has 
commonplace things of life,” the plain ~ tire 
psychophysiological fact that no man ever and si: 


Considering that Vacuum Cup Tires of last season recorded an 
average mileage of 6,760 miles in The Automobile Club of America 
official test—a performance no other manufacturer has attempted 
to duplicate— our product for 1915 offers a basis of service econ- eo é mn 

. without losing his mind entirely. And, lest when 
omy that cannot be resisted. , on the 
we fail to appreciate to how great an 


remained aghast more than half an hour monge 


or not 


When you now buy Vacuum Cup Tires at prices you have recently extent the commonplace monopolizes the the fir 


been paying for tires of ordinary quality, you reduce your mileage 
cost to a point far and away below all previous expectations. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Detroit Kansas City,Mo. Minneapolis 
New York Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Paul San Francisco Seattle 


An Independent Company with an Independent Selling Policy 


life of the most adventurous or romantic what 
among us, The Star reminds us that— to put 


There is still marrying in London and MU 
Berlin, people are suing each other at law, a 
burglars are spying out likely plants, lines e 
music-halls tinkle, children come home hundr« 
from school and demand bread with sugar eredite 


THE H BOOK OF MEBSCAL on, doctors make their rounds, tenants row 
N CINE ~ AND) AND ORTHO- ve . 2s » chi , acies 
be gn gk he 2 gg PEDIC GYMNASTICS with landlords about the chimney, legacies dilate 
the mind in the cause and cure of many disorders is | _By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the principles and turn out to be smaller than expected, spoons 


licati f Swedish ics, , > ics. . : j 
considered in this book from new and scientific stand- | TTird ‘revised edition. 8vo. Cloth, ‘882 pages. “With mestly nee get down the sink drain, books are printed counte 
points. 12mo, Cloth, 347 pages. $2.00. c hundred half-tone illustrations. $3.00, net; postpaid. $3.16. ‘ » read. the butch 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK and some of them are read, the butcher It 


sends the wrong roast, birthday cakes are rain h: 


Thousands baked, friends quarrel and don’t speak, of the 
of eas ( bi < | i i ge 3] is church bells ring, the dentist says he'll be Welsh 
through in just a second more, cabmen sung | 

2S RE seen give the wrong change, the grocer wraps cheeric 


PpAcE upon page of vital facts drawn from This is only ONE of hundreds of letters up the greens and remarks to cook on the round 


= Sate pe from Preachers who have bought the set : »xtre » Ss y 8 ; 
the oldest and the /atest of Christian records “- weteel eudeed steladin ite ake tae ope gra gg rage a = But in 
és - : f ‘ ship. 5 . 2 @ ¢ ants, 

and researches. Every conceivable subject work for the man of limited means, for it gives ns he cut 0 ‘ill oe " ae and ce: 
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within the scope of Christianity is carefully and Pim the most comprehensive theological li the bank is sorry it will not be able to re the © 
aa 3 Say pee et ae eS petro concn ony Mgr ge es Ba de that little note without a substantial re- Welsh. 

thoroughly covered in the New Schatf-Herzog of its compactness, the best work for the busy elsh 


Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. It bris- ed gear rt oa Be type te duction of the principal, one — Mes 
tles with suggestion and inspiration for the live Ww. Reinhard, Pastor St. John’s Presbyterian milk runs thin, there * slate = my _ had b 
preacher, Bible student, religious worker, or Church, Portland, Ore. grandmother he — ening 4 Br song. 
scholar, Whatever the argument, you will find - ; : : osteopathy, - pe beny -_ name : : a 8o a b 
the FACTS concerning it in this stupendous new Schat Henne Eas one aed family row, sunt s new ear- a ¢* . that 
work, prepared by the religious world’s greatest terms of payment, to ; , work well, the shopman respectfully begs anoth« 
scholars. Send the blank herewith for information : madame to have the goodness to run her more | 
concerning this exhaustless mine of religious know1- Name. ...00000000 ; thumb over that fabric and herself pro- The 
edge. Let us explain the easy terms of payment pS ERD eae pene nounce on its quality, collars come frayed Nhada 
upon which you can secure it. from the laundry, father’s name is spelled the W 
: wrong in the paper, the maid flares up on thi 
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pipe and has to be raked out, there are 
items on the grocer’s bill that never 
eame into the house, wedding-presents are 
disappointing, a pound of butter lasts the 
new cook only one day, whooping-cough 
appears in the house next door—and, so, 
while the guns roar in France and Galicia 
traders trade, banks bank, bakers bake, 
and life's commonplaces—which are the 
world’s ballast—produce their regular 
succession of annoyances and gratifications, 
comfort and want, health and infirmity, 
eager youth and regretful age quite as tho 
this racking war had not been widely 
advertised as throwing the world completely 
out of joint. 

“Business as usual’’ is always the house- 
wife’s slogan. The shopkeepers have only 
stolen it from her. ‘‘Terrible, terrible!’ 
eries the Man, reading the horrid details 
in his morning paper. ‘‘Yes, dear, but 
mind the muffins don’t grow cold!” an- 
swers the Woman. And this is, too, the 
quiet explanation of the “paradox of the 
conquering business,” that 


After every great victory conquering 
Tommy, Hans, Ivan, and Gaston—not to 
mention Jonathan —have usually come 
home to carry washing for their wives. Nor 
are nations unlike the individual shooter 
in this respect—they frequently come 
home from glorious war to turn the wringer 
for the national housewife who stayed 
home and made a living for the babies. 

Domestic European life, high as well as 
low, is now passing through the travail 
that the costermonger’s wife has known on 
the occasions when her husband has gone 
off on a spree. He shows up at last after 
he has had his time out, with his eyes 
blackened, and requires weak tea, a bed, 
and sixpence for plaster. National coster- 
mongers will come home in the same way 
when they have settled their little affair 
on the Continent, and whether successful 
or not in that honest tradesman’s venture 
the first thing they will do will be to see 
what money the housewife has managed 
to put in the till in their absence. 





MUSIC’S CHARMS — When battle- 
lines extend continuously for two or three 
hundred miles, almost anything can be 
credited as happening somewhere along 
the way. So with the following tale, 
written by a soldier in Belgium, and re- 
counted by the New York Tribune: 


It was a miserable night. A heavy 
rain had filled the trenches. Suddenly out 
of the darkness came a voice. It was a 
Welsh ballad called ‘‘Hob y deri dando,” 
sung in a fine tenor voice. It was the 
cheeriest sound I ever heard. At the end a 
round of applause came down the trenches. 
But imagine our surprize to hear clapping 
and calls for more, in good English, from 
the German trenches. Thereupon the 
Welshman gave ‘‘ Mintra Gwen.” 

Meantime, we realized that not a shot 
had been fired by either side during the 
song. We had forgotten all about war. 
So a bargain was struck with the Germans 
that if the Welshman would give us 
another song neither side would fire any 
More until daylight. 

The third song was “Hen Wlad fy 
Nhadau.” It was perhaps the first time 
the Welsh national anthem was ever heard 
on this dismal Flemish morass, 
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Cole Lyons-Knight 
Dodge Brothers 
Marmon Hupmobile 


A common method of securing the effect 
of easy riding springs is to partially de- 
flate the tires. This is a very expensive 
deception as it increases the wear on the tires. 
A car equipped with Detroit Springs rides 
with perfect comfort when the tires are inflated 
to their highest point of efficiency. 
Remember this in selecting your car. Ask fora 
demonstration in a car fitted with Detroit Springs. 


Then ask for a ridein a car with “ready-made” springs 
and fully inflated tires. 


Detroit Springs are not “ready-made’—they are 
designed and built especially for the particular car up- 


National KisselKar 
Oakland Pathfinder 
Great Western 


Tracks 
Republic 
Federal Signal 
G.M.C. Standard 
Krebs J.C. Wilson 
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on which they are used. 


You Know Them by the 
Lubricating Cups 


The ends of each leaf are saucer-like depressions 
filled with a long-lived lubricant that prevents squeak- 
ing under all conditions. 


Detroit Springs are guaranteed fortwo years, twice 
the length of the ordinary spring guarantee. 


Send for the interesting book,“*From the Ore to the 
Motor Car.” 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
2240 E. Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Michigan 








Let us save you time and money by 
planning your trip to the 


WONDERFUL 


CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


For free illustrated booklets and full pat. 
ticulars write C. A. CAIRNS, G. P.& T.A.,C. & 
N. W. Ry., 226 W. Jackson St., Chicago. 








Raise Rabbits 
For Profita 


i\’ They are hardy. They are good 
food. They multiply quickly 
ae ¢ and live on little. omestic 

\ rabbits afford a tasteful and excellent 


2 
os > means of economy for your own table, 


ss and a big source of profit besides. 
Big Profit in Rabbit Keeping for Market 


In many communities rabbit raising is again becoming 
anindustry. With half of the world now producing practi- 
cally nothing, there will be demand for all the foodstuffs 
we can supply. Be the FIRST rabbit raiser in your com- 
munity, and reap the benefit. THERE IS MONEY 
IN THIS FOR YOU. Investigate! You canlearn the 
entire business from the new book, PRACTICAL 
RABBIT KEEPING, by George A. Townsend, him- 
self a famous rabbit raiser. Sent postpaid to any 
address upon receipt of $1.37. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue Dept. 348, 
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When doctors say Eat bran” — 
as doctors do—they don’t mean 
clear bran. That's distasteful. 
Eat it in Pettijohn’s—a soft rolled 
wheat of which 25 percent is bran. 

These flakes are luscious, and 
the bran is so tender you hardly 
know it’s there. Yet, acting as 
Nature's laxative, it keeps one 
’ clean inside. 

Any doctor will say that Petti- 
john’s isthe ideal formof bran food. 
And so will you. It’s delightful. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 
If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (825) 


























mw SEXOLOGY .... 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a yous Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Allin one volume Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Illustrated Knowledge a Mother —_ oa to Her Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘* Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 


































Is Your Refrigerator 
Poisoning Your Food ? 


A leading medical authority says: ‘‘A 
poor refrigerator means not only wasted 
ice but often wasted lives from spoiled 
food.’ Read what physicians and 
others say about wonderful ice-saving 
and health protection the Monroe | 
affords. 


“Using about one- 
third the ice the 
others did..’—T. G. 
Mackie, New Orleans. 

“Cut ice bills from 
236 to 38.''—T. W. Wil- 
liams, Milwaukee. 

“Reduced ice bills 
| nearly 40 per cent..’— 

Dr. B. H. Weils, South- 

port, Conn. 

“Much more eco- 
| nomicalthan anyother 
of several I have had.’’ 
—Dr. 0. B. Shreve, 
Salem, Mass. 

“Saved about 50 lbs. 
of ice per day over an- 
other make of same 
size.’""—W. M. Rieke, 
Paducah, Ky. 

‘An ice saver, a 
germ preventer, hence 
a health preserver to 
any family.’* — Dr. 
Chas. Hupe, Lafayette, 
| Indi ana. 

“Economical in use 
of ice, and preserving 

} in be ast manner ar 

as les a aced in it.” 

The Monrose food compartments ar lI E. Starkwe; aii 

Genuine Solid Porcelain ware | er, Branston 1 om, Ills. 

—in one piece over an inch | 


thick—every corner rounded .| 


Not cheap porcelain-enamel on a | i Free Book 
metal base—but one piece of white | ake Ref, 
unbreakable porcelain ware which can | ut Refrigerators. 
be easily kept free of germs—no | It tells you how to se- 
cracks, joints or corners—nothing to | !¢ct the home refriger- 
break or chip. | ator—how to keep food 

° }1 nger without spoil- 
30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit | ing—how to cut down 
Sold direct from factory at factory | ice bills—howto 
price. Freight paid and all money back | against sickness— «oc- 
if not absolutely satisfactory. tor’s bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Sta. 12C, Lockland, 0. 
(Established 1868) 








Approved by Good 








Housekeeping Institute ' 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Doubtful.—‘‘ What are they going to call 
their baby? ” 

“T don’t know. They named it Regi- 
nald.”—Gargoyle. 





Home Life.—Catrrrrson—“ TI see they 
have just introduced divorce into Mexico.” 
Hatrerson—‘ So? I didn’t suppose 
they had any home life there at all.’”’—Life. 
His Rating.—‘‘ It is quite clear that 
Mrs. Peck is the ruling power in that 
household.” 
“Yes, indeed. 
recognized as a 
Transcript. 


Poor Peck isn’t even 
belligerent.’’ — Boston 


Enough.—Qvu.—“ Can you quote an 
authoritative opinion on the playing of 
Hans von Biihlow? ” 

Ans.—* Man wants 
Biihlow.” 

Nor wants that little long—Jack o’ 
Lantern. 


but little Herr 


Real Trouble.—The Houston school 
children are learning to speak “Old Iron- 
sides,”’ and one little lass when she came to 
the line: ‘‘ Ay, tear her tattered ensign 
down!’”’ was heard to declaim with deep 
feeling: ‘‘I’d tear her tattered inside 
out ! ’’—Houston Post. 


Przasnysz. 
There was a young lady of Przasnysz, 
Who rode on the back of a phthrzasnysz. 
When they asked, “‘ Does it trot? ” 
She said, ‘‘ Certainly not; 
It’s a shrdlu and etaoin phthrzasnysz.”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


Needless Labor.—‘‘ What is your reason 
for believing in the nebular hypothesis? ”’ 
asked the man who is always seeking 
information. 

‘**T don’t know that I exactly believe in 
it,” replied the scientist. ‘‘ But after a 
man has gone to the trouble of finding out 
what it is, it seems a shame to contradict 
it.”"—Washington Star. 



















Turn DOWN your Electric 
Light in the Hall 


Don’t turn it out, either 
while at home or when 
spending anevening out 
A dark hall givesa cold, 
forbidding ap earanceto 
ahousethatpla ainlysays, 4 
‘‘nobody home’’—thoit ¥ 
may invite unwelcome 


intruders in your ab- d | 
sence. Just puta Dim- } 





a-lite attachmenton 
yourelectriclights 
and enjoy the | 
many con- f ? 
veniences 

of a truly / 
economi- R 
cal lux- \ 
ury. You \ 
may now 
regulate 


° 
ii g ht } Com. 
with the _ Lastsa Lifetime 6 


DIM-A-LITE 


**just like gas’’—turn them on FULL, 
HALF, DIM, NIGHT LIGHT, or OUT— 
and save from 30% to &% current. 

Sold by electrical, hardware, department 
and drug stores or direct from us if your 


dealer can’t supply. Scnd forinteresting 
book No. 25. 


WIRT COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Costs 
g12 























2 Don't Replaster; Upseniae Your W alls 
Get rid of the expense of repairing plaster 
—the uncleanliness of germ-laden wall p: per, 
Use Upson Board —it makes crack-proof, 
durable and artistic walls and ceilings. 
To be sure of absolute future satisfaction, 
refuse imitations; dimmer uine 


























U pson Board comes | SURFACE FILLED, making 
priming coat unneccs 

Upson Board iastiffer, tougher, strongerthan ¢ re 
nary boards, Two coats of paint will always {nish 
Upson Board—oftenene. Other boards require 
three and often four coats in addition to the priming 
coat. Upson Board is KILN-CURED to minimize 
shrinkage and expansion, and rome ba WATER- 
PROOFED, 


































If there is no dealer in your town, we will 
make it easy to buy direct from us. Send 
2-cent stamp today for painted sample 
of Upson Board and interesting booklet. 


THE UPSON COMPANY ff UPSON Point 










us 6c in 
stamps, to 
cover cost of 
mailing and pack- 
ing, and get free sam- 
ple of the above, also 
Ingram’s Velveola Sou- 
veraine Face Powder and Rouge 
in novel purse packets, and also 
Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume, 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM co. 
se pele! rocky 
Vindsor, Ca 
77'Tenth St. Detroit. U.S.A. 







































24 Years Testing 
Cows in England 


—eleven different breeds—shows ; 
that the Jerseys produce butter 

at the lowest cost. 2902 Jerseys, 

aged from 2 to 17 years, have 

borne the test in competition 

with the other breeds. 


Jersey Cows 


The Jersey is the 
most efficient cow 
because she com- 
bines richness with 
quantity of milk, 
quality of all dairy products, 


persistency in yield, economy of 
production. If you keep but one 
cow, let it be the gentle, easy keep- 
ing Jersey. We are always glad to 
supply trustworthy information, 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
324 W. 23d Street, New York City 
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Wesson 
Automatic 
Doubly sufe 





Safety first, last 
and all the time. 


Safe against intruders 
when the time comes. Safe 
always against accident 
and carelessness. Safe 
where there are curious 
children. Fires when you 
mean to, not before. 


Quick loading, easy 
cleaning. Usual Smith & 
Wesson accuracy and 
strength. 





Get your dealer 
to show you the 
special features of 
the Smith & Wes- 
son Automatic. 


By TATION. 
“tmace or 


Booklet on request. 
SMITH & WESSON 


809 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. 














Every Smith & Wesson is the Best of its kind — 














(FOR SALE, ART PICTURES) , 

are offered a distinct novelty in Six 
Art Collectors Hunting Scenes, representing Amer- 
ica, Germany, France, England, Russiaand India. Figures 
and herbage in relief on painted background, 14 by 18inches. 
Frames, 20 by 26 inches. Antique, unduplicated. Ideal set 
for Hunting Lodge, Club or Curio Collection. 
H. W. WAGNER, 1716 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Only by the 


LEWIS METHOD 


This beautiful bungalow," ‘The 

Madrid,” is our challenge to 

the old style local contractor. 

It is only one of overahundred 

houses shown and priced in 
our great free book. We supply any 
house you select complete, saving 
youmoney, time, figuringand both- 
e:ing with architects, middlemen 
and lumber dealers, 

Lewis-Built Ready Cut Method 
means preparing the house at the 
mills, sawing and working to fit, 
then shipping direct to you with 
only one small profit to pay. Accu- 
rate working plansfurnished. Best 
grade of lumber obtainable, and 
plaster, hardware, paint, etc., all 
included. Send for the Lewis- 
Built House Book, containing 
many original bungalows, cottages, 
houses of every description, some 
as low a8 $248. Pick ont your house 
—the one you have dreamed of own- 
ing some day. Build now, while 
building is chenp. 

Tewis Mfe Co. Dee 877 RayCitv.Mich 








The New Pedagogy.—“ Reginald, what 
did you study in school to-day? ” 

‘* We had two films of history and one 
reel of geography, ma.’’—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 





Fortunate.—Gir. (reading letter from 
brother at the front)—‘*‘ John says a bullet 
went right through his hat without touching 
him.” 

Otp Lapy—‘‘ What a blessing he had 
his hat on, dear.’’—London Opinion. 





Cruelty.—George Ade once introduced a 
speaker at a banquet thus: ‘ Two towns in 
Indiana lay claim to the honor of being 
Mr. Blank’s birthplace. (A pause, during 
which Mr. Blank tried to look modest.) 
Warsaw asserts that he was born in 
Kokomo, and Kokomo insists that the 
honor rightfully belongs to Warsaw.’”— 
Christian Register. 





High Brow, High Price.—‘‘ Farm prod- 
ucts cost more than they used to.” 

‘** Yes,’ replied the farmer. ‘‘ When a 
farmer is supposed to know the botanical 
name of what he’s raisin’ an’ the ento- 
mological name of the insect that eats it, 
an’ the pharmaceutical name of the 
chemical that will kill it, somebody’s got 
to pay.””-—Anderson (N. C.) Intelligencer. 





Explained.—Fine music and fine poultry 
were two things of which little Ella’s father 
was very fond. Recently he bought a 
talking-machine, and among other records 
was one of a very brilliant aria by a great 
coloratura soprano. The baby listened 
closely to the runs of the bewildered music 
until the singer struck some high arpeggios 
and trills at the close, when she exclaimed: 

‘** Daddy, listen! She’s laid an egg! ”’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Emancipated.—Little Everett was a 
member of the Band of Merey Society, and 
was proud of the membership. He wore 
his badge, a small star, as if it were a 
policeman’s insignia, and was often heard 
reproving other boys and girls for cruel 
treatment of dogs and eats. 

One morning a woman of the neighbor- 
hood heard a commotion outside to find 
Everett in the act of tormenting the cat. 

“Why, Everett,” she called, ‘‘ what are 
you doing to that poor cat? I thought you 
belonged to the Band of Merey Society? ” 

‘*T did,” replied the little boy, ‘‘ but I 
lost my star.””-—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Self-Betrayed.—A sentry was giving close 
attention to his post in the neighborhood 
of a British army camp in England, chal- 
lenging returning stragglers late after 
dark. The following is reported as an 
incident of his vigil: 

““ Who goes there?” called the sentry 
at the sound of approaching footsteps. 

“Coldstream Guards!” was theresponse. 

“Pass, Coldstream Guards!” rejoined 
the sentry. 

““Who goes there?” again challenged 
the sentry. 

“ Forty-ninth Highlanders!” 
the unseen pedestrian. 

“Pass, Forty-ninth Highlanders!” 

‘““Who goes there?” sounded a third 
challenge. 

“None of your d 
the husky reply. 

“Pass, Canadians!” acquiesced the 
sentry.—Omaha World-Herald. 
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| MM Ford “Special” Lamps 





GRAY & DAVIS 


Electric Lamps 


for Ford: cars 


pelt 


NY Ford car can now carry 
complete Gray & Davis 
s electric lamp equipment. Prices: 


le air 










Headlights (single bulb) per pair, $5.00 
2 Headlights (double bulb) per pair, 6.00 
Tail light, separate, ...... 1.00 
All 3 lamps (with single bulb). . 6.00 
All 3 lamps (with double bulb) . 7.00 


Stoutly made and of attractive 
design. Silver-plated reflectors. 
Double bulbs (with dimming 
feature) conform with city or- 
dinances. 


How to Buy 


Your dealer has these lamps, or 

can order them for you. Or—you 
may order direct from us, sending 
postal-order, money-order, express 
heck or certified personal check. 
Add $1.00 for car- 
riage .charges to 
any point west of 
the Mississippi or 
in Canada. No 
delivery charges 
elsewhere. 


DEALERS: 
Write today for 
eur Proposition 
and Terms. 


Gray & Davis, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Proved 
6% 


Investment 


Cash Cost of Security 
Nearly Four Times 
Outstanding Bonds 


First Mortgage 
Bonds of an es- 
tablished, suc- 
cessful Company. 
Earnings4™ tol. 
Large part of 1s- 
sue already paid 
off under serial 
plan. Guaran- 
teed by individ- 
uals of large net 
worth. 


Ask for Circular No. 878 R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS -AND “FINANCE | 





SAVINGS IN WAR-TIMES 


N the midst of much discussion of the 
enormous cost to the world of the Euro- 
pean War, a hint of something like a brighter 
side to it all comes from a writer in The 
Journal of Commerce. Estimates of tremen- 
dous daily and weekly outlays contain, he 
says, a considerable element of exaggeration, 
in that they overlook the important fact 
that the several armies and navies had to be 
supported before they were sent forth to 
fight. Just what the additional expense 
is with the armies and navies in the field, 
in the trenches, or in service at sea, prob- 
ably could not be accurately determined, 
but it certainly does not comprise anywhere 
near the total amounts now named as 
daily and weekly expenditures. New 
forces have, of course, been brought in 
from the reserves, with their uniforms and 
equipment, and these have swollen the cost 
of the war. But so far as mere sustenance 
is concerned, the men in service would be 
consumers if they were not serving in the 
army. Moreover, much of their equipment 
had been prepared before the war began. 
Another factor, and an important one, 
to which much less attention has been paid 
than should be, is the general saving which 
the. war has enforced. We have been apt 
to forget how great were the waste and 
squandering that go on in times of peace— 
how extravagant every one had been before 
this war began. It was only the poor who 
lived on as little as health or simple com- 
fort required. Most people spent ‘“‘far 
more than was really necessary and many 
wasted a vast amount.’”’ The writer be- 
lieves that if the waste and extravagant 
spending indulged in by the well-to-do or 
by persons having comfortable incomes 
without being in any other sense well-to- 
do were allowed for, they ‘‘ would offset a 
huge slice of the cost, provided it» were 
possible actually to apply the sum for that 
purpose.”” As a consequence of the war 
there are now in Europe millions of people 
‘living on far less than they have been ac- 
customed to.’’ Much of the expenditure to 
which they were formerly accustomed, and 


which they have been now forced to give | ; mb 
: | and they must violate the facts of history 


up,, ‘‘ was never necessary for any rational 
purpose.” Indeed, this writer affirms 
that many men now serving in the armies 
**would be costing more if they were at 
home with the means at hand for their 
customary extravagant spending.’ He 
adds: 


“One needs only to reflect upon what is 
really necessary and what is superfluous in 
the ordinary spending in time of peace to 
realize how much'may be saved from it to 
go toward the cost of war under the pres- 
sure which the occasion brings. 

““These big figures are so impressive 
because they are brought together as the 
daily or weekly outgo of one spender in the 
guise of government. That spender is 
not a producer or a saver, but draws upon 
many millions of those who produce and 
save or individually spend at all times. A 
large part of what it draws would be 
squandered and wasted, and the greater 
part would be consumed without absolute 
necessity, if it were not gathered in by 
government agencies to carry on war and 
to. be paid back with interest from the same 
sources some day. Perhaps the enforced 


| economy of war-time may do something 








toward cultivating a more frugal habit 
among people.” 


NO GROUND FOR PESSIMISM 


A. W. Ferrin discusses in Woody's 
Magazine a current impression that fhe 
present war is (as were other wars) neces. 
sarily ‘‘disastrous to investment interests,” 
He and Mr. Moody undertook an “ex. 
haustive study of the manner in which 
wars have affected investment interests, 
and from it learned that there was little 
or no eause for pessimism as to the future 
of the investment markets, at least in 
America.’” He names certain fundamental 
points which have held good in all great 
wars. The final one is that when ended 
they were ‘“‘followed by long eras of low 
interest-rates, cheap labor, reduced goods 
consumption, small capital issues, and high 
prices for good bonds.’’ This statement 
in some quarters has been disputed, an 
objection being that the present war is 
so much more disastrous than any other 
has been. Experience is not an adequate 
guide as to its influence. Mr. Ferrin con- 
tends that the present war, tremendous as 
it is, ‘‘is not so extensive nor so disastrous 
as were the wars of 1793 and 1815—that 
is, in proportion to wealth and population.” 
He believes there is nothing in the record 
of previous wars to warrant pessimism 
among investors now. Those who think 
conditions will be bad ‘‘must base their 
belief on theory and must ignore ex- 
perience.” They must especially ignore 
the fact that war ‘‘so checks the demand 
for capital as to make money cheap, and 
thus stimulate bond prices.”’ He says 
further, in conclusion: 


“They must close their eyes to the fall 
in interest-rates in Great Britain from 1805 
to 1811 and in the United States from 1860 
to 1863. They must remain blind to the 
rise in British consols from 1797 to 1815, 
and to the rise in American stocks and 
bonds from April and May, 1861, through- 
out the war and for seven years there- 
after. They must violate the principles of 
economics by measuring interest-rates ac- 
cording to the supply of capital only, rather 
than the supply and demand combined; 


by denying that the Napoleonic wars 
were sufficiently important to constitute a 
precedent. 

‘‘Between now and the time that a war 
boom in general business gets well under 
way, the pessimists have no ground to 
stand upon. However, we are now in the 
position that Great Britain was in in 1862, 
and if a runaway boom next fall or later on 
should be allowed to oceur, we might re- 
peat the experience that England went 
through from 1863 to 1866 inclusiye. 
substantial period of low interest-rates and 
fine investment conditions seems assured. 
Even Great Britain during the whole year 
of 1862 enjoyed an average bank-rate of 
only 2.53 per cent. By the time this 
period is ended the war may also be ended; 
but the thing for us to guard against and 
concern ourselves with is not the destruc- 
tion of capital in Europe, but the possi- 
bility of trade inflation at home. It was 
such inflation that caused the panic of 
1866 in London, and it was not the de 
struction of $5,000,000,000 of American 
capital. 

“In short, our bond market looks very 
promising, at least until next fall; and after 
that neither bankers nor bondholders 
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have anything to fear from the destruction 
of capital in Europe, provided only we 
eontinue to do business on a sound and 
eonservative basis. If, however, we in- 
flate commodity and goods prices, over- 
expand bank loans, and absorb eapital in 
all sorts of wild schemes, as England did in 
1863 and 1864, we shall then have to expect 
similar results. It is not war, but in- 
flation, that we need fear.” 


OUR WORLD TRADE 


A writer in the New York Times Annalist, 
in discussing the foreign trade of this 
country, declares that the war has “‘ played 
many tricks’’ with us, some of them ex- 
tremely favorable, others distinctly the 
reverse; that is, trade, in some directions, 
has expanded abnormally, while in others 
it has greatly diminished, and meanwhile 
imports have been small. In exports the 
change has been in the composition of the 
exports rather than in their volume. 
While ‘‘we have delivered to Europe food- 
stuffs and ammunition of war which may 
have already served to prolong the con- 
flict,’’ we have thus far, as a vender of 
actual implements of war, ‘‘played a rel- 
atively unimportant part in the Old-World 
drama.’ Even had the hundreds of res- 
olutions and petitions to Congress asking 
for the imposition of an embargo on the 
shipment of arms resulted in putting a ban 
on such exports, the prohibition ‘* would 
not seriously have interfered with our war 
trade.” The writer says further: 


“Farmers and cattle-raisers who had 
stocks on hand, and manufacturers who 
happened to be in a business of supplying 
articles required for the maintenance of 
armies, have never known such prosperous 
times, when buyers were more concerned 
over the time of deliveries than with the 
quotations made them. 

“On the other hand, many manufac- 
turers who had every reason to look for 
good business before the war broke out 
have found their foreign markets prac- 
tically ruined, because their plants do not 
turn out articles for which Europe at war is 
erying. Anunusual situation has developed 
where half of the members of any typical 
commercial organization is feeling pros- 
perity, and the other half hard times. 

“To date, the foreign trade of the 
United States has not increased so much in 
volume as it has changed in composition. 
The December trade balance was in this 
country’s favor by over $131,000,000, an 
increase of approximately $80,000,000 over 
December, 1913, but of that amount 
$70,000,000 was produced by a falling off 
in imports, and only $10,000,000 by an in- 
crease in exports. The domestic exports 
rose from $230,000,000 to $240,000,000, 
while the imports fell from $184,000,000 
to $114,000,000. 

“Up to the outbreak of war the United 
States had for the year a small trade 
balance in its favor. At the end of July 
the excess of exports over imports for the 
seven months was $60,388,000. In the 
following five months the trade balance 
grew as follows: 

Excess of Exports 








August .... *$19,398,776 
September. . 3 16,247,722 
October... . Sock ok Ue tutaninaed ; 57,324,110 
November...... Ae wi 79,411,271 
December........... Location SRE G NE 130,976,013 
Five months. rr en ive. beck pith arbi $264,560,340 
MUU MMEMBAT Oo ot SANS eae ge fa Na, 324,948,340 


* Excess of imports. 


“The war came on with such suddenness 
that all of the nations concerned were 
caught unawares, and the effect of war 
orders did not become noticeable until the 
second month, or September. In fact, 
Most of the articles which have since been 
most largely in demand for war purposes 
showed a decrease in August as compared 
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To Experienced Investors— 
“Stability ” 


The war has taught American investors a great lesson, namely : 
Stability in value is one of the most important points in an invest- 
ment. Many experienced investors used to purchase standard 
listed bonds in the hope of an increase in value. Now they have 
learned by renewed experience that stability is worth more than 
that often mythical quality, “appreciation in value.” 

Yet bonds whose prices are ruled by market conditions are as 
likely to fall as to rise. Securities which may appreciate may also 
depreciate. They have depreciated under war conditions, while, 
at the same time, certain types of truly stable investments have 
remained firm and solid at par and accrued interest, worth 100 
cents on the dollar, no more and no less. 

Are not such investments worthy of the attention and investigation of 
the most experienced and critical class of investors? We think so. 
We invite the most searching examination into the merits of the 
stable securities in which we specialize, namely : First Mortgage 
Bonds, directly secured by closed first liens on the best improved, 
income~earning city real estate. i 
assets and earnings ample under the most unfavorable conditions. 
Offered at par and interest to yield 6%. Inquire from us direct 
or through your Banker. Ask for 


Circular No. 644-D. 


Serial maturities. Margins of 
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The Smallest Income Not Always Safest 


Existing financial conditions are naturally concentrating the in- 
terest of investors upon the safest classes of securities. 

However, it is not always true, as many believe, that the bond 
with the smaller income is invariably the safer. 

There are two factors regarding investments that tend to decrease 
the yield to the investor; the first is actual safety; the second is 
general knowledge of that safety. The first is always necessary; the 
second may or may not be, according to circumstances. 

Safe bonds are safe before general knowledge of their sound- 


ness has advanced prices. 
\ 


How to Select a Safe Bond to Yield 


the Larger Income 


Because we buy outright only large 
issues of securities, we are able, econom- 
ically, to employ the most expert legal, 
engineering and auditing ability—ability 
not available economically for small 
issues of securities. 

Thus we are able to know that a cer- 
tain issue of bonds is sound before that 
knowledge has become general. Such 
approval, by experts, is far better assur- 


ance of safety than the impressions of 
investors generally. 


We offer such bonds at attractive 
prices and attractive yields, and they give 
many investors just the qualities their 
circumstances demand. 


Send for latest general circular D-24— 
which contains a list of sound and attractive 


bonds. 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE 
LONDON, Eng. ST.LOUIS, 516 Security Bldg. GENEVA, Switz. 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 
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¥ Subscribers each week receive this Chart revisedto date 


Are You Thinking 
of Investing Now? 


War has had a radical effect upon 

the values of stocks and bonds. 

The investor who knows what 

facts to study is able to anticipate 
the future to advantage. 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
gratis—address Dept. G-4-50 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 























Zz 
Add Your Profits 
TO YOUR PRINCIPAL 


You are working to earn money. 
Are your savings earning money for 
you? Our partial payment method 
makes this possible. Any amount will 
do to start with. 

Send for our interesting and in- 
structive booklet which shows how 
your savings can be invested in 
Standard Securities. 

Dividends on your securities are 
credited to you from the day your 
first payment is made. 


Write, ’ Phone or Call. 
— Ask for booklet “D.” 


Harris, WINTHROP & C9 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
15 WALL STREET THE ROOKERY 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
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THE SAFEST OF ALL 
6% INVESTMENTS! 


First Farm Mortgages 


on Improved Farmsin Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and Texas. These securities are worth 
2 to 3 times the amount of the loans. Exam- 
ined and passed upon by our salaried inspec- 
tors. All titles and material statements guar- 
anteed by us. Ourinvestors have never lost a 
single dollar during our 44 years in business. 


Maxwell Service We collect and remit 


the interest to you 
promptly on the interest dates. We also at- 
tend to a-y details such asinsurance, etc. This 
service isfree. A fulllist of Farm loans and in- 
teresting literature sent upon request. 


MAXWE]| 
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ESTABLISHED 1871 


INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Grand Avenue at Tenth St., Kansas City, Mo. 













with August of 1913. The rapid increase 
in the value of some of the products de- 
sired as a result of the war is shown here: 


Horses Aut. Sept. Ort. Nor. De-. 


1913.. $227,830 $256,545 $331,400 $170,629 $300,056 
1914.. 96,706 999,267 1,918,433 5,034,353 7,390,845 
Mules 
1913... 53,399 45,788 82,898 29,915 73,566 
1914... 14,205 21,050 23,355 129,537 1,110,912 
Wheat 


1913. . 23,177,564 11,198,009 6,769,223 3,480,319 5,342,064 
1914. . 23,901,172 29,255,393 22,066,657 22,820,097 36,236,471 
All Breadstuffs 

1913. . 29,612,959 8,538,110 14,144,273 10,616,470 11,786,046 
1914. . 30,421,445 46,436,965 39,182,065 41,047,630 57,207,429 
Com. Cars 

1913.. 109,437 


91,054 129,506 105,501 100,660 
1914.. 124,016 


294,288 2,286,964 2,244,518 3,387,729 

“Until war created a sudden and almost 
insatiable demand for motor-trucks, the 
United States figured in this business only 
to a very small extent, an average month’s 
exports being $100,000. On the other 
hand, the low-priced American pleasure 
ear has found a ready market abroad in 
time of peace. The war has shifted the 
sale of American cars in Europe from the 
makers of pleasure machines to the manu- 
facturers of trucks. 

“Shipments of explosives have been much 
smaller than were to have been expected. 
The value of cartridges exported in Decem- 
ber went from $613,000 to $1,098,000, but 
the value of all explosives, including 
cartridges, was only $2,170,000, against nor- 
mal exports of $885,000. Firearms to the 
value of $1,093,000 were shipped, against 
$416,000 a year ago. 

““A study of the figures showing the 
exports for December last and for Decem- 
ber, 1913, shows how engrossed Europe’s 
importers are in the business of war, to the 
exclusion of the ordinary pursuits of peace. 
Thus, articles needed for the outfitting and 
maintenance of men and horses have been 
in great demand, while manufactures for 
which the United States has been called 
upon in past years, as, for instance, type- 
writers, sewing-machines, and agricultural 
implements, have almost ceased to go. 

‘“‘Here are some items for December 
taken at random among those showing 
increases over the preceding year: 











December 
1914 1913 

MM i ccasesnccasnnsecensneicae $1,401,000 $237,000 
irate ain ots akunebaseaeaace 3,671,000 581,009 
IG ivi cincs > 2,895,000 18,000 
bani os oislarnes Diam oo 1 997,000 10,000 
Wheat. 5,342,000 
Wheat- flour. . oeaiee q 4,940,000 
Blas cis pts caaininestod xans 958,000 286,000 
Canned beef.......... Stole 655,006 41,000 
Ee ae 801,000 68,000 
Canned and dried vegetables...... 1,031,000 391,000 
Wearing Opperel. ... 2... cececes 2,751,009 898,009 

1 1 —— 






Metal-working tmachinery... . . : 2,432,000 


Sole leather............ 5 3,608,009 


Shoe uppers.......... F ae 3,120,C00 1,7 7 30, 000 
All leather and tanned skins... ... 7,502,000 2,613,000 
Harness and saddles........... 1,521,009 43,000 
Wool-manufactures........... 4,170,600 305,000 


‘‘Many other items of exports show large 


decreases. Here are some of them: 
December 

1914 1913 
Mowers and reapers....... $128,000 $2,352,000 
Plows and cultivators. ............ 130,000 880,009 
eT Perr casas 20,000 285 009 
PN aii os <Weicagaseeesapatads 33,000 137,000 
REE i 6,960,009  12,431,00) 
en Poe iendinanven sake een 49.350,000 
Electrical machinery. . . 1,620 000 
Binder twine... .. sae ; 195,000 
Furs and fur skins........ 557,000 
Cash-registers....... OC peste thas 87,000 
Sewing-machines. . . . eres 370,009 
Se , 367,009 
Steel rails....... eae 97,000 
Other track materials....... 74,000 
Sheets and plates................. 718,009 
Structural i pe and steel...... 392,000 1. 216, 000 
All iron- and steel-manufactures. . 14,940,000 22,115,000 
IIS Sov ais gai h dion bree cine 564,800 1.6 
THuminating of). .........0sscceces 4,146,000 
eee ee 2,601,000 4,833,001 
Wood, and manufactures of........ 2,966,000 7,381, 000 


‘*A few materials used extensively in war 
are among those showing decreases, copper 
being the most conspicuous. That is 
largely because it has been difficult, if not 
impossible, to ship some of these things, 
notably copper, to Germany. The figures 
show literally that Europe has dropt the 
plow to take up the sword.” 
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You Can Get 6 to 7 Per Cent 
on Your Investments, Safely 


It is our business to un- 
derwrite preferred stocks 
of growing industrial cor- 
porations, after we are 
satisfied that every funda- 
mental condition sur- 
rounding the __ business 
satisfies our rigid require- 
ments. 

For ten years we have 
been marketing highly 
protected 7 per cent cum-: 
ulative preferred stocks. 
More than 10,C00 clients now reg- 
ularly invest their funds through 
us, and none of them has lost a 
dollar of principal or interest on 
investments we have sold them. 

When you understand our meth- 
ods you will know why our stocks 
are safe. Our free book “‘Invest- 
ing Under Expert Direction’’ ex- 
plains. Send for it if you are in- 
terested, together with our current 
offering of stocks yielding 6 to 7 
per cent income. 


The Geiger-Jones 
Company 
Investment Bankers 


501 Market Ave., North 
Canton, Ohio 



























FIRST MORTGAGE SAVINGS BONDS 


Secured by a modern brick apartment building 

well located in the residential section and con- 

venient to business. Title toland and building 

guaranteed and each Bond certified by the Chi- 

cago Title & Trust Co. The wide margin of se- 
curity makes these Bonds 


as sound as a Governmert 1 
10 or Municipal investment. % 
When purchasing, state F 
number of bonds desired 
and remit direct or have them sent to your 
local bank for payment. (Accrued interest to 
be deducted from next coupon.) Loan $17,500. 
Total value $72,500. Annual rental $9,900. 
Write us before making your next investment. 
Loans in force exceed $2,850,000. 


WM. C. HEINEMANN & CO. 
424 Otis Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


NOW IS THE TIME! 
6% Farm Mortgages=mm 


The rich Northwest agricultural land 
securing our mortgagesis worth more 
now than ever before. Most other in- 
vestments have been lowered in value 

y the war. Our 6% Farm Mortgages 
are safe and sure at all times. Our cus- 
tomers have never had a loss on our se- 











curities during our 31 years in business. 
Write today for Booklet “A”. Also 
list of offerings. 
E. J. Lander & Co. 
Est.1883 Grand Forks,N.D. 
Capital and Sarplas, $400,000 

















To Net Investor 7J\° 


RESPONSIBLE clientof mine offersfor sale three real 0 

estate mortgages on property ina thriving town in 
Minnesota. Marginal security 60%. Improved property ¢ vered by 
insurance with assignments. Loans are first liens $2,000, $1,009. $400. 
Five years torun netting purchaser 7 ¢ interest. Payment of interest 
coupons and principal guaranteed by responsible endorsers. Aa 
excellentinvestment. Foriuformation address 


H. B. CRADDICK, 911 Andrus Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jo & 1” ON UNUSUALLY STRONG FARM LAND 





SECURITY AT THIS TIME 
We are authorities on Southern Farm 
Loans, and 27 years ot conservative dealings have earned our 
slogan of ‘‘Sessions Stands For Safety,’’ Write forliterature. 
Sessions Loan & Trust Company 
BOX 3 MARIETTA, GA. 


BEFORE MAKING 
YOUR INVESTMENTS 


OE 
FARM MORTGAGES 


Back of them lies a wide margin of 
security and 57 years of practical 
experience in lending on farm lands. 
















We are now offering choice Farm 
Mortgages to net investors 5% to 6% 
interest. 


Ask for our new Descriptive List No. 50. 


A. G. DANFORTH & CO., Bankers 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 

March 8.—Dispatches announce an en- 
gagement of British and Indian troops 
with Turks and tribesmen on_ the 
Tigris River, with heavy losses on both 
sides. 





March 11.—A Russian retreat from Grod- 
no and German progress again near 
Przasnysz are announced from Berlin. 

The Russian Black Sea fleet begins the 
bombardment of the Turkish defenses 
on the Bosporus. 

The commander of the Allied fleet de- 
mands the surrender of Smyrna within 
24 hours, under threat of bombardment. 


Mareh 14.—Petrograd asserts the Ger- 
man advance in North Poland checked 
and claims progress along the whole 
front. Berlin claims the suecessful 
repulse of several Russian attacks on 
the Oryez River, northeast of Przasnysz. 

The Russian War Office describes the 
capture of Austrian fortifications near 
Tarnowitz and Polno, in Galicia, by 
troops ‘‘marching breast-high in snow.” 


Mareh 15.—Petrograd announces — suec- 
cesses against the center of the chief 
Austrian offensive in the Smolnik 
section of the Karpathians, where, in 
spite of heavy snows and bitter cold, 
the fighting continues. The Austrians 
retreat upon Boligrad. In Galicia the 
fighting is developing east of the 
Stanislau-Kolomea railroad. 


IN THE WEST 

March 10.—London reports that, with the 
aid of obliterative big-gun fire, Neuve 
Chapelle and much of the surrounding 
country are brought within the Allied 
lines. This, with lesser successes at 
Richebourg to the west, constitute an 
advance of nearly a mile over a front 
of two and one-half miles. 

In the recent successes in the Champagne 

region, Berlin declares, the French lost 
45,000 men. 


Mareh 11.—The 160,000 British troops 
that have taken possession of Neuve 
Chapelle, on their sweeping advance in 
the direction of the strong German posi- 
tion about Lille, progress still further, 
totaling an advance of two miles, the 
Germans falling back steadily. 

March 12.—The British execute a double 
advance upon Lille from La Bassée and 
Armentiéres, reaching a point within 
nine miles of the German fortification. 


Mareh 15.—Paris announces a_ con- 
solidation of the Belgian Army in its 
position on the extreme northwest, 
and gains by the British troops near 
the village of St. Eloi. Progress in the 
Champagne northeast of Souain, and 
several captured trenches in the forest 
of Le Prétre, are also announced. 


MARINE 

March 10.—The bark Pass of Balmaha, 
from New York, and the steamship 
Vigilancia, from Savannah, both Amer- 
ican vessels carrying cotton to Bremen, 
are held up by British war-ships and 
brought into Kirkwall, Scotland. Later 
the bark is permitted to proceed. 


The British Admiralty announce the 
sinking of the German submarine U-12 
by the destroyer Ariel, and reckons this 
as the seventh German submarine sunk. 


Mareh 12.—The British auxiliary cruiser 
Bayano is sunk by a German submarine 
off Corsewall Point, with a loss of 190 
men, 
March 13.—Germany the 
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Through all these many years Regal 
Cars have been distinguished for, 
sturdy and enduring construction. 


Today, these qualities are more than 
ever embodied in each model—in 
every car that leaves our Factory. 


Surely among these Three Regals is 
one suited to your needs. 


A Light “Four” at......$ 650 
A Standard “Four” at... . 
A “V” Type “Eight” at... 


All are amply powered—moderately priced— 
completely equipped—electric starting and 


All models comfortably 
| stream line bodies, and crown fenders. 
| 
| 
| 


REGAL MOTOR-CAR COMPANY 
723 Piquette Avenue 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Four Investment Plans 


—one of which fits your 
requirements exactly 


After years of experience in helping our customers 
select the best way to accumulate and invest their 
savings, we have perfected four splendid plans. One 
ot them is just what you have been looking for. Write 
for complete details of each plan,and Personal lysi 
3lank, so that we may. aid you, too, in secu 
most remunerative safe investment of your 
savings. 


The Realty Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Capital and Surplus over $400,000.00 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 








Securities 














For The Small Investor 






trust on separate piece of Kansas City 
property. Personally inspected and ap- 
proved. We guarantee title and collect 
and remit interest. Not a penny ever lost 
on our mortgages. 
CITIZENS SAVINGS TRUST CO. 
1021 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo, 


About forty $200 first mortgage coupon } 
notes, each secured by individual deed of | 





and in unsettled times for good first 
idicates their unusual stability. 

ves do not shrink in value—theyare 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have lcaned over, $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made. Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from _ $300 to 310,000 

AURELIUS-SWANSON CO. 
31 State National Bank Building. Oklaboma City. Okla. 



























WHEN YOU GET 
«BEFORE AN You will zet a book of unique and 
ss exceptional value. It indicates 
AUDIENCE new and original ways for speaking 
to an audience with grace, force, and dignity, empha- 
sizing the use of the will in creative rather than imi- 
tative public speaking. 12mo, cloth, 152 pages. 75 cents, 


Per Cent and Safety Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 








DALLAS REALTY MORTGAGES- 


Security based on 40to 50% conservative valuation 
ou Improved Property. well located in the metrop- 
olisofthe Southwest. These Mortgages are negoti- 
ated in muitiples of $500 and up, aud accompanied 
by Mortgagves’ Title Policy. [nterestand principal 
guaranteed, Ask for descriptive matter and 
circular 32-  §TTLES, THORNTON & CO., 
102 Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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“*Father says there’s nothing like a Listerine ™ 


head rub to freshen him up after a day of hard 
work at the offices It takes out the tiredness.” 


The most used bottle in your toi- 
let or "eee cabinet should be a 
bottle of 


LISTERINE 


Listerine has been endorsed and 
prescribed by physicians and den- 
tists for 33 years. Itisasafeanti- & 
septic for family use. . 

Teach the children to rinse their mouth 
with Listerine after brushing their teeth. It 
preserves the teeth—keeps the 
mouth healthy—prevents acid 
mouth. Skin irritations, cuts and 
wounds should be dressed with 
Listerine. Ifit’sa seriouswound, 
use Listerine until the doctor 
comes. 

All druggists sell Listerine. 
The only inducement to offer a 
substitute is a larger profit on 
an inferior article. Demand the 
genuine Listerine, in original 
bottles. Read the circular in 
the wrapper. 


Four Sizes—15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Made and Owned in America. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co, 


Laboratories: 
St. Louis 





Toronto 























Coward 


“REG. v. 5. PAT ore” 





Draw a line about your arch trouble, 
and prevent it from spreading, by 
wearing the Coward Arch Support 
Shoe. 

FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 
Send for Catalogue Mail Orders Filled 
Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 











submarine U-29 responsible alone for 
the sinking of five ships in the English 
Channel within 24 hours. 


March 14.—Three British war-ships corner 


the German roving cruiser Dresden near 
Juan Fernandez Island and sink her 
after a brief engagement. The captain 
and crew are saved. 

GENERAL WAR NEWS 


March 15.—By an order in Council Great 


Britain puts into force its ‘ blockade” 

reprisal measures against Germany, cut- 
ting off all trade between Germany and 
neutral nations and limiting and re- 
stricting the trade of neutrals with one 
another. The ‘blockade’ is not so 
designated, however; no neutral ships 
are to be sunk, no neutral lives for- 
feited, and no cargoes to be confiscated. 


FOREIGN 


March 9.—The Greek Parliament is pro- 


rogued for a month, to prevent the over- 
throw of the new Gounaris Cabinet. 


March 10.—Carranza replies to this coun- 


March 11.—Prinee von 


March 12.—Germany 


try’s note of warning, and says that 
aliens and their interests will be fully 
protected in Mexico City. 


Biilow and the 
Italian Premier Salandra confer at 
Rome upon the maintenance of Italian 
neutrality, and the possibility of Aus- 
trian territorial concessions to Italy to 
that end. 

Japan modifies her demands upon China 
in regard to mining concessions. 


General Carranza is requested by the 


United States to keep open the railroad 
permitting escape from Mexico City. 


offers Italy Aus- 
trian Trentino on condition of the 
preservation of her neutrality, to which 
Italy withholds reply. 

John B. McManus, a prominent American 
in Mexico City, is murdered in his home, 
it is reported, by Zapata troopers. 


Mareh 13.—Count Sergius Witte, a 
great Russian statesman, the first 


Constitutional Premier, and the prime 
exponent of efficient and honest govern- 
ment in Russia, dies in Petrograd, at 
the age of 66. 


Punishment of the murderers of John B. 
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‘Double width cuts ? ; . 








cost of laying”’ 








EPONSE 
ohiROSEL. 


Patented 

have earned the verdict, “The Roofing 
Development of the 20th Century.’* 
The only built-up shingle; wedge- 
shaped like wooden shingles; can be 
laid twice asfast. Spark, crack and curl 
proof. Sold by dealers everywhere. 

Book, “Repairing and Building,” Free 
Let us send this valuable book on building and ree 

pairing. It will help you. 


BIRD & SON, 153 Meponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 
Established 1795. 


Canadian Offce and Plant: 
Hamilton, Ont. 











No Danger—lIf the 
Brakes Hold! 


How long since you’ve really 
put your brakes to an emer- 
gency test? Just slowing down 
easily is not real test. 

It’s when you jam down the 
foot-brake, jerk back the emer- 
gency-brake and feel your heart 
coming up into your throat that 
your brakes are really proven. 

Brake power depends entirely on 
the gripping friction of the brake 
lining. If the lining is shy of fric- 
tion or gripping power, your brakes 
will fail in the crisis and you are 
wholly to blame! 


errno 


O14 
a LIC GOMPRESSE» 
Brake’ Lining -10 % 


Thermoid is honest brake lining all 
through. There’s the same gripping fric- 
tion at the core as on the outside. It is 
forced by hydraulic compression into a 
substance of uniform density and, though 
worn paper-thin, it still grips and holds 
instead of being loose and stringy inside 
with just a thin friction surface, like the 
ordinary, loosely-woven brake lining. 
Watch your brake lining— 


guard your safety with 
100% Thermoid 


Thermoid Rubber Co. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Our Guarantee— Thermoid 
will make good or we will. 





Cannot be burned out 
por affected by oil, 
eat, water, 
gasoline, dirt 




















To be had at every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


Nite Rock 


“The Lil 's €. Table Water” 





Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 

From the famous 


White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis. 


_— 100 Broadway, N.Y, 
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McManus is demanded of General 
Villa by this Government. 


March 14.—The Provisional Government 





of Mexico promises to punish the aA je 4 
McManus murderers without delay. ot and this is the Mark 
March 15.—The Carranza blockade of the on the Lamps that light 


Mexican port of Progreso is raised on ‘ the Exposition 


i the demand of President Wilson. 


he DOMESTIC Fe, mM AZ D A 


March 10.—The President designates Fleet “Not the name of a thing but the mark of a Seruce” 
Commanders Fletcher, Howard, and << You have long recognized in that word 
Cowles for promotion to the post of * ‘ MAZDA etched upon a lamp the Mar‘: 
Admiral, as provided in the Naval Bill. ’ of that far-reaching scientific Service or- 
really The German auxiliary cruiser Prinz * ganized to investizate the problems of 
eines Eitel Friedrich enters Hampton Roads ‘ better lichting and to supply new ideas, 
Ner- for supplies and repairs, reporting the : \ ; new methods and new materials to the 
down sinking of 11 ships, including the \ eS ‘, taanufacturers of MAZDA Lamps. 
Amer ican clipper ship W illiam P. Frye. ‘ But here at the Panama-Pacific Exposition you 
M h 11 A report issu d of the first *\ will find a MAZDA ex!.ibit that will give 
= Maren cme > ssue s a you a tangible idea of what MAZDA Ser- 
m the six months of the Panama Canal in ns. Ne af ae Rage bre aye oe 
emer- operation states that 496 ships have teaon eee _ pallens vend poy at 
heart passed through. a and why ee 
; : = , chose the MAZDA Lamp for its 
t that March 12.—An inquiry is sent to France . ee ve 
n by this country, requesting information DS ee \ oe GENERAL 
oa as to its purpose with the American ELectric COMPANY 
rely on eotton-ship Dacia. 
brake Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, aged 75, dies 
7 at the Rockefeller home at Pocantico 
os Hills, New York. 
brakes 


Mareh 14.—Lincoln Beachey, the aviator, 
Ou are is killed by a fall of 3,000 feet into 
San Francisco Bay, while performing 
for the Panama-Pacifie Exposition 


crowds. 
6 March 16.—The new United States dread- 
nought Pennsylvania, the largest war- 
SSED ship in the world, is launched at New- ony 


z 
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» It is ‘ 
into a In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
tl gt use of words, the Funk & Wagualls New Standard Dictionary 
10ugh is consulted as arbiter. 
id holds Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
y inside will be taken of anonymous communications. 
like the 
ing “W. T.,”" Norwood, N. C.—‘* The Quest of. the 
Absolute’’ is the lot title of Honoré de 
ining— Balzac’s novel, ‘“‘La Recherche de _ l'absolu,”’ 
+ a published in 1834. It concerns a certain Bal- 
thazar Claés, with whom the quest of the absolute 
er Co. became a monomania, Ultimately he dies of 
j paralysis, exclaiming, J'ai trouvé! (I have 
‘ found). This story has no connection with that 
hermoid of Archimedes, the Syracusan, told in THE 
we will. 


Literary Digest of March 13. 








“H. A. J.,”” Savannah, Ga.—‘‘ (1) What is the 
adjective nil ‘of recreation W hen used in a sen- 
tence similar to this one? ‘Glad you have 
recreat . . . additions to your home,’ ete. (2) 
Are the quotation-marks properly placed in this 
question?’’ 

(1) The correct word to use is ‘‘ recreational’’— 
“Glad you have recreational additions to your 
home.” (2) Your punctuation is correct. 


“S.. B.  E Dedham, Mass.—‘t Which is 
correct? ‘scholars, love your fathers § and 
mothers,’ or, ‘Scholars, love your father and 


mother.’’’ 





ROW'N’® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


Bronchitis 


Nothing better for tho cough of bronchitis and asthma, 
hoarseness and | oe irritation. Used over fifty years. 
» $1.4), Sample Free. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 











“Fathers and mothers’’ is the correct form. 
“Scholars, love your fathers and mothers.”’ 


“W. H. T.,"’ Uniontown, Ala.—‘ (1) What is 
the origin of the word priest? (2) What is the 


e 
Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon equivalent of the | 
Greek word hiereus? (3) When and in what nsu | Oul | laatsyal S 
Onision Onurch? (4) Whee cam I find cnr 
‘ - i ) an 1. {am . 
Secteees eumilae Eitect St ea aad with THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


anc 
sacerdos in Latin? 











If you import, export, ship coastwise or on inland waters: or by rail, express, parcel 
post or any class of mail, we have an attractive policy to offer that meets your specific 
requirements. 


(1) Priest is a contraction of the Greek word 
presbyleros, comparative of presbys, old. (2) 
The English equivalent of the Greek word hiereus 


is priest; the Anglo-Saxon equivalent is predst. The protection is broad, the cost moderate, and you get the benefit of our 122 years 
(3) Regardi hn ent Catiiie ane lie experience. Evenif you already have protection, itis goo i i business judgment to let us submit ower 7 
S egarding the worc atholic as applied to the Quotations. It places you under no obligation whatever. A request willinstantly bring you full particulars. 


Christian Church, the ‘‘Catholic Encyclopedia,” De 
° UNC) a, pt. A, 228 Walnut 8t. 
Vol. iii, page 449, says: “The word Catholic INSURANCE co. OF NORTH AMERICA, Philadelphia 
occurs in the Greek classics, e.g., in Aristotle ins cease ee eee a oe teen parcel post, etc, 
" z ‘ / 
and Polybius, and was freely used by the earlier elimina iaadinbeedieadiaan ea ese 
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DIDI ed 


You May Never Need a Pistol but ONCE 


But when that ONCE comes to you your pistol should be the unfailing kind—a Colt. 
Many people who have bought pistols for home protection have come face to face with 


a crisis only to find their weapons unresponsive. 


found their pistols too ready, 


when loaded and cocked is positively f 
locked against unintentional dis- 
charge by the unique safety device in 
the grip. You must purposely grip 
the grip and pull the trigger. That’s 
why “You can’t forget to make a 


Colt safe.”” That’s why “The Colt Write for 
fires the first shot first.’’ free Colt 

booklet, 
The Colt was adopted by the Army ‘““How to 
and Navy because of its ‘Marked Shoot,” “*The Colt 
superiority to any other known and cata- — = 
pistol.” log No. 26. — a 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


to their everlasting regret. 
The (oir Automatic 


Wee s.. 
ei 


Many have fancied a crisis and 
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The Mysteries of Life Series 


By IsaBette Tuomprson Smarr, M.D. 
What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy 
—What a Father Should Tell His Son— 
What a Mother Should Tell Her Little Girl 
—Whata Mother Should Tell HerDaughter. 

Cloth, 75c. a volume; set, $2.50 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














“The Right of the Child "2087" 
To Be Well Born’? ® si ous Peis 


It urges parenthood as the 
supreme object of being, fit 


A popular new book 
selection and wise prepara- 
on the Science of tion as a necessity thereto 


l2mo. cloth. T5e net; past- 
paid 82c 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


354-60 Fourth Ave.N.Y 














If you want a wall board that will give you 
the best service at the lowest cost— one 
that keeps the rooms warmer in winter 


and cooler 
about 





in summer—ask your dealer 





Certain-teed 
Wall Board 


Tests made on six high grade Wall Boards show that Certain-teed is the strong- 
est and that it resists dampness and water better than any other Wall Board. 


It can be used in houses, offices, factories, ete. 
Permanent and temporary booths can be quickly 


and inexpensively built with Certain-teed Wail 


Board. It can be applied by any careful work- 
man who follows directions. 
Our Certain-teed roofings are known and have 
made good all over the world. 
For sale by dealers everywhere, 
at reasonable prices 


General Roofing Mfg. Company 
World's largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 
New York City Boston 
Philadelphia Atlanta _— Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Cincinnati Kansas City Minneapolis 
San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 


Chicago Pittsburgh 





| At each of our big mills we make the following 
| products: 

Asphalt Roofings 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 
Asphalt Felts 
Deadening Felt 

Tarred Felts 

Building Papers 
Insulating Papers 

Wall Boards 

Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Cement 

Roof Coating 

Metal Paints 

Out-door Paints 
Shingle Stains 

Refined Coal Tar 





Tar Coating 











Christian writers in what we may call its primi- 
tive and non-ecclesiastical sense. Thus we meet 
such phrases as ‘ the catholic resurrection’ (Justin 
Martyr), ‘the catholic goodness of God’ (Ter. 
tullian), ‘the four catholic winds’ (Irenzeus), 
where we should now speak of ‘the general 
resurrection,’ the absolute or universal goodness 
of God,’ ‘the four principal winds,’ etc The 
word seems in this usage to be opposed to partial 
or particular, and one familiar example of this 
conception still survives in the ancient phrase 
“Catholic Epistles,’ as applied to those of gt. 
Peter, St. Jude, ete., which were so called as being 
addrest not to particular local Communities, but 
to the Church at large.” (4) You will find 
Ciscussion of the time and manner in which 
presbyteros changed to hiereus in Greek and 
sacerdos in Latin, in the ‘‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Vol. xii, page 406. 


_ “A.J. V.,” E. Cleveland, Ohio.—‘ (1) In speak- 
ing of more than one house, we say ‘houses,’ 
while the plural of mouse is ‘mice.’ Both are 
spelled and pronounced similarly in the singular, 
What rule of grammar explains why we should 
not say, for instance, ‘Three large hice,’ or 
‘Many mouses’?"’ (2) According to correct and 
polite English, which should be used, ‘anyone’ or 
‘anybody’; ‘everyone’ or ‘everybody’? Or, may 
either form be used with equal correctness? "’ 

(1) There is no rule for the irregular plural 
“‘mice,”’ but it has been in use from Anglo-Saxon 
times. (2) There is no distinction between “any 
one’’ and ‘‘anybody,”’ or between ‘‘every one” 
and “everybody,” but note that’‘‘any one” and 
“every one”’ are written as two words and ‘“‘any- 
body” and ‘‘everybody”’ as one. 


“A, J. C.,"" Chatham Center, N. Y.—The 
lines referred to were written by George Barring- 
ton, an Irishman, for the opening of a theater in 
Sydney, New South Wales, where most of the 
actors were convicts, January 16, 1796. The 
correct version is: 

‘True patriots all; for be it understood 

They left our country for our country’s good.” 

“B. A. A.,” St. Augustine, Fla.—‘‘(1) Will 
you please tell me where the quotation ‘Lest we 
forget’ is from, and who is the author? (2) 
Also, can you give me a description of the canni- 
bil or man-eating plant of Central America; also, 
if it is found in other places?"’ 

(1) ‘‘Lest we forget’’ is from Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s ‘‘Recessional.’’ (2) There are a number 
of so-called carnivorous or insectivorous plants 
scattered through different parts of the world, 
as the Venus’s fly-trap, pitcher-plant, ete., but 
none known to science that js ‘ man-eating.” 
altho in Africa and elsewhere the natives have 
legends of such plants. H.G. Wells has in one of 
his stories a giant orchid that sucks the blood of 
those who approach it. 

“J. R. P. F.,” Pawling, N. Y.—‘ Years ago I 
read a poem describing in an exceedingly vivid 
manner the death, at the hands of traitors, of one 
of the many James Stuarts of Scotland. A 
woman, calling herself, I think, Kate Cariass, 
tells the story, and recounts how she delayed 
the murderers by using her arm to bar a door, 
while the king hid himself in a crypt under the 
floor. They broke her arm, ripped up the floor, 
and jumped down and slew the king. I wish to 
know the author and title of this poem. Can you 
help me?”’ 

The incident to which you refer is perhaps that 
concerning James I. of Scotland. It runs: “A 
conspiracy was formed against the king's life, 
headed by his uncle, the Earl of Athole; Sir 
Robert Stewart, his grandson; and Sir Robert 
Graham, uncle of the Earl of Strathearn, who 
had personal as well as family injuries to revenge. 
The plot was carried into effect at Perth on 
February 20, 1437. The king was about to 
retire for the night, when there was a great noise 
and clashing of arms heard, and a band of assassins 
led by Graham broke into the monastery of the 
Dominicans, where the court was residing. The 
bolts had been removed from the chamber door, 
but Catharine Douglas heroically thrust her arm 
into the staple. It was instantly broken, and 
the ruffians burst into the chamber. The king, 
who had sought refuge in a vault under the floor, 
was discovered, and after a desperate resistance 
was cruelly murdered. The murderers were all 
apprehended in less than a month, and put to 
death by tortures shocking to humanity.’’— 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. The incident is the 
subject of Rossetti’s famous ballad, ‘The King’s 
Tragedy.” 
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The ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot 
ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee Guarantee is the plainest and 
strongest guarantee ever offered the home builder. ALADDIN Houses are not made 
by a trust or combine—we do not ask youto buy lumber according to any mysterious 
Association grading rules. A guarantee of simply a Dollar a Knot—anyone knows 
what a knot looks like. No other lumberman in the world has had the courage to 
equal the ALADDIN Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee. But you can secure knotless lumber— 
at a distinct saving in price, too—in an ALADDIN House. 


HIS ALADDIN BUNGALOW (built in two sizes) CONTAINS: 
kitchen, pantry, bathroom and closets. The ALADDIN Readi-Cut System of construction makes it possible for you to build 
. this beautiful bungalow yourself. The ALADDIN System has been aiding home builders for ten years. 
own a better home and for less money than you can secure through any other source. 


ALADDIN Houses Cut Out Waste The average waste of lum- 








living room, dining room, three bedrooms, 







It will help you to 


5 ~~ ° To serve you as you would be served 
ALADDIN Golden Rule Service in the planning, selecting, arranging, 
pricing, shipping, erecting and completing of your home—Golden Rule Service rests 
ona foundation built of the best brains obt: ainable : experienced in the science and 
art of designing, manufacturing, building and decorating of HOMES. ALADDIN 
Golden Rule Service seeks to smooth the many rough ——, encountered by the 
inexperienced home builder. Bending all things toward earning and holding your 
aes good will, thoughtfulness and courtesy govern all transactions. 








ber in "building a house is 








Summer Cottages 


From one to eight rooms, an ALADDIN Sum- 
mer Cottage saves you one-half. You can build it 
yourself and save the cost of skilled labor. A 
complete summer cottage, all material—$144. 


Tenant Houses 


The ALADDIN Mills are especially equipped 
for large orders. Large corporations, mine oper- 
ators and: railroad companies have recognized the 
low cost advantages of the ALADDIN System, 
also the saving of timeinerection. The present 
capacity of the ALADDIN Mills—forty houses 
daily—enables us to make immediate shipment. 


18%. $18 out of every $100 of your money goes into the waste 
pile. You pay $10)and get $82 value. ALADDIN Readi-Cut 
System saves you this loss. It puts the $18 into the house. It gives 
you a better house for less money. We own and operate the 
argest mill in the world devoted to the manufacture of Readi-Cut 
Houses. We ship more complete houses than any manufacturer 
in the United States. We give the strongest guarantee of satis- 
faction ever made to the home builder. 
Build ALADDIN Houses Yourself You, cqp. build an ALAD- 
All material is cut to fit ac 5. ~8 ne leaves our mills 
both marked and numbered. All you dois follow the instruction 
sheet and drive the nails. Thousands of AL IN customers 
in every state have enjoyed the simple coat ym y erecting theirown 
ALADDINS. And they have saved the cost of high priced 
labor by doing the work themselves in spare time. You can do 
this, too, and save as much. 





yourself. 


ALADDIN Houses 
Are Complete 


You get material absolutely guaranteed to be suf- 
ficient for the completion of your house, as follows: 
Sills, cut to fit; joists, cut to fit; studding, cut to fit; 
building paper; subfloor, cut to fit; rafters, cut to fit; 
outside finish, cut to fit; porch columns, baluster, rail, 
flooring and framework, cut to fit; lath and plaster or 
plaster board, inside finish, doors, c casings, base board, 
windows, sash, glass, nails of all sizes, locks, hinges, 
tin flashing, paints, oils, varnishes, stains, putty and 
shellac, with complete drawings, illustrations and in- 
structions for erection—The Complete House—also 
barns, poultry houses, hog houses and other modern 
farm buildings. The big ALADDIN Catalog No.3 
tells all the interesting facts. 














Nort in TH An lorida, Ric Oregon C 


MERICAN 








Canadian Mills: Toronto, Vancouver 


ONSTRUCTION 









Cc 971 ALADDIN AVENUE 
O., BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 











Travel and Resort Directory | 





Travel and Resort Directory 











TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 


Go the most delightful way to the Panama- 
Pacific and San Diego Expositions. Enjoy an 
all-sea voyage in @ luxurious steamship which takes 
you down ak yng the Gulf Stream and then through | 
the famous Pauama Canal. One way 
by rail. Select parties of a limited 
number are now being bookd for this 
trip. nan murs to South America. vo oGL, AT. MY EXPENSE 

Spain, the Riviera, Japan, F waii ae . of 
the Philippines. W me fcr Booklet | izing small party. Write for particulars. 


38. 1 semnaag Established 1900. 
mo OPHAM TOURS } Pittsburg, Pa 


, A.M. Babcock, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Classified 


BUREAU OF 


5 . 
Sea University Travel 
[Od Ee etn ee 


| 19 Trinity Place Boston, Mass. 
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PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS REAL ESTATE—FARMS 








Splendid corner lot 110 feet on water front. 
Clearwater’s finest residence section. Forty | 
foot elevation. One mile from famous Belle- 
view Hotel and golf links. Dock privileges. 
Price, $4,000. Address Owner, Box 299, 
Clearwater, Florida. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Advice and books free. Highest references 
Best results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search. 


Watson E, CoLEMAN, Washington, DC. 








aes THE LAND of MANATEE—on South 

IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are Florida's attractive Guilt Coast. An independ- 
Writing for patents procured through me. 3 | ent income from a small cultivated area in the 
books with list 200 inventions wantedsent tree. HEART of FLORIDA’S FROST-PROOF 
Advice Free. I get patent orno fee. R. Bb. | FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GROWING 
Owen, 45 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C | DISTRICT. Oranges, grapefruit, celery, let- 
| tuce, tomatoes, ripening under a Winter sun, 
bring big returns. Three and four crops en 
“tome land each year. Growing season 350 


DUPLICATING DEVICES days. Beautiful, progressive, little cities with 


_ ae everyadvantage. Hospitable people formerly 


from all parts of United States. Delightful 
THE “UNIVERSAL” DUPLICATOR will climate year ’round. Our 64-page illustrz we 
reproduce 50 perfect copies of anything made book, fully descriptive, mailed free. Ask J. / 
with typewriter, pen, pencil in ten minutes Pride, General Industrial Agent, oe 
Experience unnecessary. Simple, clean. No } Air Line Railway, Suite 361, Norfolk, Va. 
glue or gelatine. Letter Size $3.25. Write for | 


booklet. G. REEVES DUPLICATOR CO., MISCELLANEOUS 


Mirs., 419 Park Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. . 
BILLY SU ND: AY’ 'S MESSAGE. Author- 
| ized. We will pay you $120.00 to distribute 
A man can gain some new knowledge from | 2 in your n-'-hborhood. 60 days’ work. 
the Standard Dictionary every day through | zreat opportu rity for man or woman. Spare 


: . t n 1s 
his whole life—and then tur it over to his | ng "UN WEnSAL Bint Coe 
children for their denefit. 710 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia. 
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THE IDEAL 
TRIP and TIME 


Visit the 
California Expositions 


IN MAY 


Weather Delightful 


The Expositions Fully 
Completed 


17 Day Cruises through the 


PANAMA CANAL 


Large American 
Trans-Atlantic Liners 
“FINLAND” “‘KROONLAND” 
Each 22,000 Tons Displacement 

Cuisine and Service 
Trans-Atlantic Standard 

From New York .... MAY 1, 22 
From San Francisco, 
MAY 26, JUNE 16 


and Regularly Every 
Third Week Thereafter 


CIRCULAR TICKETS 

ONE WAY WATER 

OTHER WAY RAIL 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 
9 Broadway, NEW YORK 
319 Geary Street, San Francisco 








er on 


ie A.B q A.” 


American Bankers Association 


heques 


Safest and most convenient 
“travel money.’ 


“SEE AMERICA NOW” _ 
De Luxe Motor Tours 


Across the Continent 
Ii. W. DUNNING & CO. 


102 Congregational House Beston, 2 Mass. 


To the Panama Canal, California, The Expositions, 
Alaska. the Rockies, Grand Canyon, our great Na- 
tional Parks, Yellowstone, Japan. Send for booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA 
FIFTY DAYS. $299.00, including all Expenses. 
Starting June 30th by Way Canadian Rockies, return- 
ing Through Grand Canyon, Arizona. Babcock’s 
Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. Estab. 190, 


The Real Latin Quarter of Paris 


Racy sketches of life and characters in the 
famous Bohemia of Paris. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. With 100 drawings and camera 
snapshots by the author, two caricatures 
by Sancha, and water-color frontispiece 
by F. Hopkinson Smith. 12mo, cloth, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

















| OUTING IN MOUNTAINS in Clearwater 
Forest Reserve,Eastern Idaho,byPack Train. 
Government Trail. Fishing, Game, Moun- 
tains, Canyons, Lakes, Streams. No Hard- 








354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. | ships. ROY PIERSON, Hamilton,Montanas 
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Many Men of One Mind 


In every community are men whose ex- 
perience in motoring dates back through 
the years. These men use Ajax Tires, 
and being known to have large expe- 
rience with tires, have influenced other 
men in the use of Ajax. Thus the great 
circle of Ajax appreciation grows wider 
each year until, in ten years of success- 
ful making, has come an irrepressible 
enthusiasm for, and important use of 
Ajax Tires. The Ajax factories operate 
24 hours daily in three shifts, making 
more tires each year, yet the demand is 
always greater than the supply. 


This good opinion of the higher in- 
built quality of Ajax Tires constitutes 


Ajax good will. The kind of men who 
champion Ajax quality is eloquent of 
the position occupied by Ajax Tires, just 
as the Ajax written guarantee of 5000 
miles insures the kind of service which 
Ajax Tires give. 


With the anticipated life of other 
standard make tires fixed by custom at 
3500 miles and Ajax Tires guaranteed in 
writing for 5000 miles, the higher quality 
of Ajax Tires is visible and is measured 
in the difference of 1500 more miles or 
43 per cent. 

Ajax are better tires for our steadfast 
determination to make them better— 
for our successful quest of quality. 





Tire Insurance 


Beyond the provi- 
sions of so-called 
“commercial guaran- 
tees” covering mate- 
rials and workmanship 
is the definite written 
guarantee of 5000 miles 
protecting every Ajax 
lire built. You can 
solve the tire problem 
just as other men 
have done. 





TIRES 


Guaranteed 


in writing 


5000 Miles 


“While others are claiming Quality 
we are guaranteeing it.”’ 


Decide On Ajax 


If you are still un- 
decided about what 
you get for the price 
you pay, decide now 
to equip your car with 
Ajax Tires. Don’t 
cling to traditions or 
accept poor tire ser- 
vice. There isan Ajax 
dealer close at hand 
to serve you. 








AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indian- 
Seattle, 
‘Trenton, 


BRANCHES: 
apolis, Kansas City, Mo., 
Factories: 





Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 


Portland, Ore., Las 
mm: 


Angeles, San Francisco 



































